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Editorial 


HIS is the third time this year that we have devoted space to 
the Curé of Ars. While we are confident that most of our 
readers will not feel that this calls for an explanation, at the 

same time we feel bound to confess that it is rather more than we 
had planned. Our reason for coming back on the subject again is 
the great importance of the Holy Father’s encyclical on the Curé 
of Ars and the priesthood, which is included in the current selection 
of papal documents. 


The encyclical is important because of its intrinsic worth. It is 
very inspiring and we cannot doubt that others beside our priest- 
readers will find it so. But it is important, also, because it is an 
elaboration of a subject which seems to loom very large in the eyes 
of the Holy Father, that of the role of the priest in the Church and 
of the need for priestly sanctity. During the past year, the Holy 
Father has spoken more often on the priesthood than on almost 
any other subject. He constantly stresses the traditional conception 
of the priestly role and of priestly virtue. The Curé of Ars is his 
model and he sees it as providential that the example of the Curé 
of Ars was put strikingly before him at the great moments of his 
priestly life. He was ordained the year the saint was beatified, was 
made a bishop the year he was canonised and during his first year 
as Pope it fell to his lot to celebrate the centenary of the saint’s 
death. Here indeed we seem to be in the presence of a principal 
preoccupation of the present pontificate, the closing down on the 
priest-worker experiment in France being but one expression of it. 


oF i 
Yo all our contributors and readers 


ue wish a very happy 
and holy Chsonas 


Meditation for Advent 


Father McNicholl is professor in the Philosophy Faculty of the 
Angelicum University, Rome. 


AMBROSE MCNICHOLL, O.P. 


HE feast of St. Barbara occurs early in Advent, on December 
4th; she is the patron of firemen, who in Italy are called by the 
picturesque name of “Vigili del Fuoco”, or fire-watchers. 
Perhaps the Church wishes to remind us, at the beginning of the 
Liturgical Year, that she too is a fire-watcher, set to save us, through 
the waters of baptism, from eternal fire; and to call on us to be 
vigilant, watchful and ready, throughout the year that is beginning. 
One may well sum up the spirit of Advent in the exhortation, so 
often repeated in the Liturgy of this time, “Vigilate!’’, Be ready! 
This same word expresses the attitude of mind that is dominant 
in Matins, with which the daily liturgical office begins. Standing in 
choir at night, the clergy and religious who chant the office are one 
in spirit with the virgins who attend the bride, and await the coming 
of the bridegroom, and whom Our Lord exhorts: “Watch ye, 
therefore, because you know not the day nor the hour” (Matthew 
25:13) Matins was indeed the ‘‘Vigilia” of the early Church, the 
hour of watching; and the mosaics in the apse under which the 
office was sung often portray the virgins awaiting, with lamps in 
their hands, the coming of the Lord as the Church awaits the second 
coming of her Spouse. The symbolism of Matins must have been 
most evident to those who, in earlier days, stood at night in the dark 
choir-stalls, and, quite literally, held lamps or candles in their hands, 
as the first Christians had done in the catacombs; it was perhaps 
easier for them to apply to themselves the words of Our Lord, in the 
homily which is read so many times at Matins: “let your loins be 
girt, and lamps burning in your hands, and you yourselves like to 
men who wait for their Lord, when he shall return from the wedding: 
that when he cometh and knocketh, they may open to him 
immediately. Blessed are those servants, whom the Lord when he 
cometh, shall find watching” (Luke 12:35-37). 
The last hour of the Divine Office opens with a call to watchfulness: 
““Be sober and watch: because your adversary the devil, as a roaring 
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lion, goeth about, seeking whom he may devour”. As the Office 
begins and ends with the summons to be watchful, so too does the 
Liturgical Year. It begins with the call to watch for the coming of 
God, the first coming of Our Lord; it ends, as the Gospel for the 
last Sunday after Trinity reminds us, by exhorting us to watch for 
the second coming of Christ, as our king and judge, at the end of 
the world. 

The preaching of Our Lord was centred on the notion of the 
Kingdom of God, the Kingdom which he had come to found on 
earth, which would reach fulfilment in the glory of his Kingdom in 
heaven, and for which he taught us to pray daily: “Thy Kingdom 
come’’. Advent takes us back in spirit to the first coming of Christ, 
and places us in the company of all those who for centuries had 
longed and prayed for the coming of their King and Saviour. We 
place ourselves among the people of the Old Testament, with the 
patriarchs and the prophets, and all those who anxiously awaited 
the coming of the Messias. Their love and hope are summed up in 
the figures of Simeon and Anna, awaiting the angel of the Lord in 
the temple, but above all in Our Lady, whose conception is cele- 
brated in these early days of Advent. Such loving and longing find 
expression in the “Veni” which the Church insistently utters in her 
liturgy at this time. But for us, this Kingdom has already come, it 
is among us. It will be perfectly established only on the last day, 
at the second coming of Christ. Advent, while recalling the first 
coming of the Saviour, bids us prepare for the second coming, to 
hold ourselves in ready watchfulness for the call of Christ. The 
Introit of the Mass for the first Sunday of Advent proclaims: ‘‘none 
of them that wait on Thee shall be confounded”; and the Gospel 
of that Sunday speaks of the end of the world. The end pursued is 
the first thing sought after by the mind, but is the last thing to be 
attained in fact; the first coming of Christ at the Incarnation, as 
Redeemer, is ordained to his second coming, as Judge. 

For many of the early Christians, this expectation of the second 
coming of Our Lord was not just symbolic; they believed that it was 
truly imminent, a conviction based on the fact that in the Gospel 
two distinct prophecies of Our Lord, that concerning the destruction 
of the Temple, and that foretelling the end of the world, are united. 
The first had been fulfilled, and hence they fearfully awaited the 
signs that would announce the coming of their Judge. Their vigils 
were indeed tense and real. Our Lord, after the prediction of the last 
day, had proposed a series of parables, among the last he uttered, 
which called on his followers to be vigilant. He spoke of the fig-tree 
putting forth its leaves, of the prudent householder, of the faithful 
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servant, of the ten virgins: all teaching us to watch: “Watch ye, 
therefore, because you know not what hour your Lord will come; 
wherefore be you also ready, because at what hour you know not, 
the son of man will come” (Matthew 24:42, 44). 

It is as our Judge he will come; and the preparation for this 
tremendous visitation is to live “soberly” (sobrie), as St. Peter warns 
us. We may understand that in the strict sense of being temperate. 
St. Luke, reporting the similitude of the fig-tree putting forth its 
leaves as a warning to interpret the signs of the second coming of 
Christ, adds the words of Our Lord: “‘and take heed to yourselves, 
lest perhaps your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and drunken- 
ness and the cares of this life: and that day come upon you suddenly. 
... Watch ye therefore, praying at all times, that you may be 
accounted worthy to escape all these things that are to come, and 
to stand before the son of man” (Luke 21:34, 36). Or we may take 
sobrie in the more general sense of a prudent, careful and good life, 
as St. Peter seems to do, for in the previous chapter he writes: ‘““The 
end is at hand. Be prudent therefore, and watch in prayers”. Perhaps 
he was thinking of those words addressed to him in the garden of 
Gethsemani: “‘watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation’, 
when the three chosen ones failed in their vigil. St. Paul unites both 
senses of the word when writing to the Thessalonians, who believed 
that the second coming of Christ was near, telling them how to 
prepare, how to be vigilant: ““Let us watch and be sober. For they 
that sleep, sleep in the night; and they that are drunk, are drunk in 
the night. But let us, who are of the day, be sober, having on the 
breast-plate of faith and charity, and for a helmet, the hope of 
salvation” (1 Thess. 5:6-8). The Greek word which he uses in that 
text and is rendered in the Vulgate as “Be sober’, is translated 
elsewhere as “Be vigilant” (II Tim. 4:5). The preparation for the 
coming of Christ is thus a good life. 

The Kingdom of God is one, in its two phases of instauration on 
earth, and of consummation in heaven; and both phases require 
the same conditions in those who receive it. The preparedness and 
vigilance prescribed by the Advent liturgy seem to have marked 
Old Testament Messianic expectation. As they prepared themselves 
to receive our Lord on his first coming, so should we prepare to 
meet him at his second coming. 

The more earthly-minded of the Jews looked forward to the 
establishment of a political kingdom, which would win, worldly 
power and glory for their race. The first preaching of Our Lord, 
aiming at preparing them to receive his message and to enter his 
kingdom, was dominated by the call: “do penance, for the kingdom 
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of heaven is at hand’’. This was more than a summons to repentence; 
it was the demand for a metanoia, for a complete conversion, for a 
radical change of mind and heart (Matthew 4:17). What he exacted, 
as a condition for entry into his Kingdom, was really a reversal of 
values, for the values dominant in his Kingdom are other than, and 
opposed to, those which rule in the kingdoms of this world. The 
spirit of his Kingdom is opposed to that of worldly rulers; and it is 
that spirit that we must have if we are to be vigilant, prepared for 
his second coming. 

We find this spirit wonderfully described by Our Lord when, 
having first spent the night in “‘prayer of God” (Luke 6:12), he 
came down from the mountain, called his disciples who were to be 
the foundation-members and future pastors of his Church, and 
made known to them the quintessence of the Gospel, so perfectly 
enshrining the spirit of his Kingdom, in the Beatitudes. We can 
readily imagine how amazed the disciples must have been, on first 
hearing these words, so perfectly expressing the paradox of Jesus 
and the nature of his Kingdom, so utterly opposed to those of this 
world. Men have ever sought happiness in wealth, pride, pleasure 
and power; yet Our Lord declares: blessed are the poor, the meek, 
those that weep, and that hunger and thirst after justice. Men use 
their position to dominate, to abuse, to satisfy their lusts, to make 
war, to persecute; but true happiness can only be found in the 
Kingdom of God by those who are merciful and clean, by the 
peace-makers and the persecuted. We may have grown so used to 
these amazing words that we miss their meaning; they are so 
familiar that they may slip over the surface of our mind as easily as 
the skier glides over the fresh powdery snow. But they are as deadly 
earnest as they are charged with meaning, and they challenge the 
values that are accepted by the world. The acceptance of the new 
values implies a true conversion, a change of mind and heart, such 
as is required in him who desires to enter the kingdom of heaven, 
or to await with hope the coming of Christ as judge. One might, with 
great profit, take these beatitudes, one by one, for the days of the 
novena which we make before Christmas, and ask ourselves if we 
have truly made these values ours, and so disposed ourselves to 
receive Christ at his coming. 

St. Paul echoes this teaching of his Master, setting it before us as a 
preparation for the coming of Christ: “the time is short; it remaineth, 
that they also who have wives, be as if they had none; and they that 
weep, as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, as if they 
rejoiced not; and they that buy, as though they possessed not; and 
they that use this world, as though they used it not; for the fashion 
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of this world passeth away” (1 Cor. 7:29-31). And St. Andrew is 
set before us as Advent begins, he who awaited the coming and the 
call of the Lord, and who was ready to go at once, leaving his family 
and his nets, in perfect trust and absolute faith. 

He who fixes his gaze on the next world can see this world in its 
true light; he can see through this world, and attain a proper sense 
of values, and then “‘use this world as if he used it not’. Then he is 
really free, not bound by worldly ties, not centred on what the world 
may offer. He can use this world, as one makes use of a tool that 
is not his own, but entrusted to him for a specific work. This is not 
the independence so prized by the pagan or the stoic, who seek to 
be free from all that is external. Such self-sufficiency can so easily 
be based on pride, and lead one to despise external goods, and to 
be centred solely on self. The Christian does not despise; he uses and. 
respects what he recognises as coming from God. He is free, not 
because he is self-sufficient, but because he is able to give himself to 
God, and to others for God. This is Christian liberty, the liberty of 
the sons of God, of the citizens of the Kingdom of God, who 
await with hope the coming of the Bridegroom, and are ready to go 
to the eternal nuptials. 

Advent brings us to the beginning, but it bids us look to the end. 
It calls on us to watch, to renew in ourselves the spirit of the 
Kingdom of God, that we may be ready for the Lord at his coming. 

“But of that day or hour no man knoweth, neither the angels in 
heaven nor the Son, but the Father. Take ye heed, watch and pray. 
For ye know not when the time is. Even as a man who going into 
a far country, left his house; and gave authority to his servants over 
every work, and commanded the porter to watch. Watch ye therefore 
(for you know not when the lord of the house cometh: at even, or 
at midnight, or at the cock crowing, or in the morning). Lest coming 
on a sudden, he find you sleeping. And what I say to you I say to 
all: Watch” (Mark 13:32-37). 


Back Numbers Needed 


The following back-numbers of Doctrine and Life are needed by 
librarians to complete their collections: Feb.-Mar. 1951; Apr.-May. 
1958; Feb.-Mar. 1959. Will readers who have spare copies of these 
issues please communicate with the manager of Dominican Publica- 
tions, St. Saviour’s, Dublin. 


Paths to Holiness 


THREE: THE CARMELITES 


Father Norbert adopts a different method from that of the first two 

contributors to this series. He attempts to convey an understanding 

of his Order’s spirit by describing the principal influences that, 

through its history, have helped to shape it. He is novice-master for 
the Irish Province of the Discalced Carmelites. 


NORBERT CUMMINS, O.D.C. 


HE Carmelite Order, dedicated especially to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and protected by her brown scapular, assumes the 
double role inherent in the Christian life. The primary aim of 

the Order is the love and contemplation of divine things and the 
secondary aim all that pertains to our neighbour’s salvation. And 
just as in Christianity itself we do not abandon the love of God in 
order to give ourselves to our neighbour, so the spirit of Carmel is 
not an alternating of contemplation and activity. One of these must 
become the reason and the support of the other. Not until the 
proportion characteristic of the Order’s life is attained, or at least in 
the making, can the individual member achieve that harmony by 
which the spirit of his Order can live within him. For one is not a 
Carmelite merely because of the external framework of a daily 
routine, however regular one’s observance of it may be, but rather 
because of a quality of the soul within, of which that external 
routine is an expression. We cannot, however, deny that a regular 
religious horarium does help in the fashioning of a definite spirit. 
Besides, it is a common observation that certain externals in an 
Order or Congregation can be so characteristic that it would be 
difficult to grasp the Order’s mentality without them. Nevertheless, 
even these always remain distinct from that inner reality by which 
the Order lives its life and performs its vital function within the 
Church. 
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Historically, the Carmelite Order originated and took its name 
from Mount Carmel in Palestine. The first Carmel-ites were hermits 
and their original name was Hermits of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 
This was later changed to Brothers of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 
The association of Our Blessed Lady and solitude is not without its 
significance for an understanding of Carmelite spirituality, which 
rests fundamentally, as it did historically, on a special cult of Our 
Lady. Was it this cult that first attracted the hermits to her holy 
mountain? We know, at least, that the beauty of Carmel was 
regarded as a figure of Our Lady’s holy soul at her Immaculate 
Conception. Moreover, at the end of the plain that stretches out 
from the foot of Mount Carmel the hermits in their silent grottoes 
could see Nazareth, the home of the Virgin’s silent life. Hence their 
own contemplation of divine things could not fail to take on a 
Marian colouring. In addition, this was the mountain sacred to the 
memory of Elias who saw the little cloud come up out of the sea 
in the shape of a human foot, and this was interpreted as a type of 
the Woman foretold in the Protoevangelium who, with her Seed, 
would crush the head of the Serpent beneath her immaculate foot. 

Carmel’s origin was influenced also by the example of the prophet 
Elias whose “double spirit’’ the hermits claimed for their inheritance. 
There is no need to invoke any kind of temporal succession from the 
ancient school of the prophets. It is certain that the zeal of the great 
prophet-contemplative went into the moulding of Carmelite 
spirituality. Elias had known the perils of solitude in the wilderness 
and had sought his God on the holy mountain. But his retirement 
was not a quiet shelving of the world for the sake of his own personal 
perfection. He is called preferably one of the prophets of action 
and he was well described by the worldly King Achab as “‘the man 
that gives Israel no rest”. Elias was a mystic whose fiery spirit 
burned as a torch for God’s battles and it was on this model that 
Carmel built its own school of the spirit. Holding by the con- 
templative ideal as the pearl of great price the Carmelite is vowed 
to continual prayer. ‘“‘All of us who wear this sacred habit of Carmel 
are called to prayer and contemplation—because that was the first 
principle of our Order and because we are descended from the line 
of those holy Fathers of ours from Mount Carmel who sought this 
treasure, this precious pearl of which we speak, in such great 
solitude and with such contempt of the world’ (Saint Teresa, Fifth 
Mansions, i: Peers, II, 247). And yet, according to the dictum of 
Elias on the crest of the Order, the contemplation to which Carmel 
is ordained is one that opens out on the Church’s battle-front. Zelo 
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zelatus sum pro Domino Deo exercituum. “I burn with zeal for the 
Lord God of Hosts’. The Order is thus faced towards a harmony 
of silent prayer with great zeal for souls. 


By the end of the’ twelfth century the Order had as yet no fixed 
rule and in the year 1206 Saint Brocard and other hermits that lived 
with him on Mount Carmel asked Saint Albert, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, to give some kind of stability to their way of life. The 
result was a first version of the Primitive Rule of Carmel which was 
written by Albert himself or, at least, presented to him for approval. 
It was composed under the inspiration of already existing eremitical 
Rules especially that of Saint Basil. The Patriarch Albert approved. 
the Rule for the region within his jurisdiction and addressed it “‘to 
Brocard and the other hermits that live under his obedience near 
the fountain on Mount Carmel’. 


The generic purpose of this Rule, as of all Religious Rules, was 
to be the faithful following of Jesus Christ. Its specific purpose or the 
purpose proper to these Carmel-ites was a law for their mind and 
heart: they should be occupied at all times on the consideration and 
love of divine things (die ac nocte in lege Domini meditantes). The 
means for realising this end were as follows: obedience to one Prior; 
perfect solitude—they were to have separated cells so that each 
could remain alone; constant prayer and the practice of the presence 
of God; poverty and mortification—a fast from September to Easter 
and perpetual abstinence. Finally, lest contemplation become a 
cloak for idleness, the Rule concluded with a long exhortation on 
the necessity of work, of silence and of humility. This Rule was 
approved by Pope Honorius HI in 1226 and confirmed by Gregory 
IX in 1229. 


The peace of a stable life visualised by Saint Brocard was not 
destined to last very long. Soon the Saracens drove the hermits from 
their deserts in Palestine and as early as 1242 we find foundations in 
France and England. A few years later the first General Chapter of 
the Order on European soil was held at Aylesford and Saint Simon 
Stock was elected Prior General. The new Superior, a man of God 
in the spirit of Elias, saw the hand of Providence in the expulsion 
of the Carmelites from Palestine. To his way of thinking, the life of 
Marian contemplation generated on the mountain could now be 
poured out upon the towns and cities of Europe. Had not God but 
recently given an authoritative Rule to preserve the spirit of Carmel 
intact in its new surroundings? Under Simon’s period of office new 
foundations sprang up in England, Germany, France, Spain and 
Italy. But the zeal of Elias burning in this great man’s soul was not 
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to be without its phase of anguish. The Order had now to face one 
of the greatest crises in its history. 

Already even on the mountain there were signs of tension. Some 
of the hermits, relishing their purely contemplative existence, 
thought that the obligation of manual labour impeded their 
attraction for solitude. Was the preoccupation of work a bait to 
draw them earthwards? This minor crisis was solved by the words of 
Saint Albert’s Rule which demanded of the hermits obedience to a 
Prior and took guidance on the question of work from Saint Paul 
“whom if you follow you cannot go astray”. For the apostle lived 
in weary toil, working day and night lest he become a burden for 
his support to anyone. Now they could not deny that Paul was a 
great contemplative so they followed the Rule which admonished 
them in Jesus Christ that working in silence they should earn their 
bread. , 

This same principle of the Rule Saint Simon applied to the work 
of the sacred ministry which now confronted the European 
Carmelites. Apostolic work was to replace the manual labours 
postulated by all eremitical codes for several hours each day. The 
apostolate indeed had its dangers, yet it could be as humiliating and 
as sanctifying as the work of the hands. And so Simon’s zeal for 
God’s battle impelled him in the direction of the ministry. He 
extended his foundations not only to new places of solitude but also 
to towns and cities, especially to the great university centres where 
the younger members could be trained properly for their future 
labours. Thus he made direct contact with the very heart and soul of 
European civilisation. 

His plan met with opposition both inside and outside the Order. 
The older solitaries, accustomed to a strict retirement, had come to 
value contemplation as the ideal of the Order and they doubted 
the wisdom of the Prior General’s move towards the apostolate. 
They suspected that a solution theoretically sound and valid for 
Saint Simon’s exalted spirituality might not hold good at a mediocre 
level. In practice, many were betrayed by a too absorbing activity 
and were wandering far from the spirit of their first Fathers on 
Mount Carmel. Outside the Order opposition to mendicant friars 
was at its height and here was another Order that did not even have 
pontifical approval. The Carmelites appealed in vain to the approval 
of Honorius III and to the confirmation of Gregory IX. These 
approvals were for hermits, for hermits on Mount Carmel, not for 
an Order of friars. The fourth Lateran Council had decreed in 1215 
that new Orders were not to be instituted. 

Thus the very existence of Mary’s Order was threatened and these 
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grave ills of the Order were experienced most painfully in its head. 
Saint Simon retired in great distress to one of his solitudes and there 
poured out his soul in prayer: 


Flower of Carmel, O Mother benign, 

Vine blossom-laden, Who no man didst know, 

Splendour of Heaven, On all Carmel’s children 

Child-bearing maiden, Thy favours bestow 
None equals thee. Star of the Sea. 


The Queen of Carmel could not resist the tears of the aged saint 
and she appeared to him holding in her hands the Brown Scapular 
of the Carmelites: ‘‘Receive, my beloved son, this habit of thy Order: 
this shall be to thee and to all Carmelites a privilege, that whosoever 
dies clothed in this shall never suffer eternal fire’’. 

The interpretation of Our Lady’s words was not difficult: Carmel 
was destined for the whole world. Soon the confraternity of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel would count its members in millions who 
placed themselves beneath Mary’s mantle to be assured of salvation. 
The Order itself entered upon what has been called the golden age 
of its history. Due to the Brown Scapular devotion many new 
aspirants sought admission to the Order of Mary’s protection and 
not only new houses but whole new Provinces began to flourish 
everywhere. During the fourteenth century the Order was at its full 
stature in scholarship and sanctity. 

But it was Saint Simon who had to face the problem of adapting 
the eremitical Rule to its new circumstances. At his request Pope 
Innocent IV appointed two Dominicans, a cardinal and a bishop, 
to examine and modify Saint Albert’s Rule. They added to obedience 
the vows of chastity and poverty as was customary with the 
mendicants. They likewise inserted a chapter on the common 
refectory and permitted the Order to have foundations in deserts ‘‘or 
wherever they shall be given to you’’, thus making the apostolate a 
possibility without excluding the eremitical life. This second version 
of the Primitive Rule was approved by Pope Innocent IV in 1247 
and it virtually changed the Carmelite Order from its cenobitic- 
eremitical status to that of mendicant. The Order however did not 
acquire the full juridical status of the mendicants until 1326 when 
Pope John XXII extended to the Carmelites a previous Constitution 
of Boniface VIII containing a summary of the privileges granted to 
the Dominicans and Franciscans. 

Saint Simon Stock’s successor was Nicholas the Frenchman. Not 
of the same spiritual stature as his predecessor, he was a typical 
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representative of the strictly contemplative ideal within the Order. 
Unwilling to shoulder responsibility for the over-active trend of 
events he felt it his duty in the circumstances to give testimony to 
that ideal by resigning his high office and retiring to one of the 
existing solitudes. 

Later history of the Order proved that his fears were not 
altogether unfounded. Continual contact with secular life at the 
universities did eventually undermine the Order’s spirit of retirement. 
The interminable disputes of the scholars, not always intellectual, 
were unfavourable to contemplative peace, while the privileges of 
professors were incompatible with a spirit of poverty and the 
regular life. This was true especially in the case of men with an 
ability that ill-deserved the honour of privilege. Events outside the 
Order were less favourable. There was the exile at Avignon (1309-77), 
the black plague covering all Europe (1348-50), the Great Western 
Schism up to 1417, and the Hundred Years War between France 
and England where houses of the Order were numerous. We are not 
surprised then to find that the Primitive Rule had to be mitigated by 
Pope Eugene IV in 1432. The mitigation was hardly more than an 
admission of fact. It left the causes of relaxation intact and as a 
result the number of “privileged” scholars went on increasing to the 
detriment of both religion and learning. 

That the Rule of Eugene IV did not express the true spirit of 
Carmel is obvious from the many attempts that were made to restore 
the ancient splendour of the Order. Reform moves were made by 
various Priors General, by the legislation of General Chapters, by 
the establishment of Reform Congregations within the Order and 
by the efforts of individual members. Blessed John Soreth (1405-71) 
inaugurated a Reform movement that was followed up by three 
subsequent Generals. Blessed John Baptist, called the Mantuan, 
became Prior General in 1513 and despite his advanced years made 
heroic efforts in the same direction. The greatest Reformer, the one 
that influenced Saint Teresa most, was Nicholas Audet who governed 
the Order for thirty-eight years before his death in 1582. Most of 
these efforts had a measure of success. The Mantuan Congregation, 
for example, had many who were eminent for sanctity. Five of its 
members are in the Carmelite calendar as “Blessed”. But by the 
seventeenth century this Congregation also had declined and it was 
incorporated into the universal Order by Pope Pius VI. 

On the whole, the various efforts at reform had no lasting or 
decisive result. One of the reasons was that they aimed at an external 
and quasi-collective renewal. Saint Teresa, on the contrary, devoted 
her Reform primarily to the internal reformation of the individual 
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member. She saw the futility of an authoritative rooting out of 
abuses and she launched a movement within the Order towards the 
exercises of the interior life and the pursuit of perfection. The 
Teresian Reform laid great emphasis on the life of prayer, in silence 
and retirement, accompanied by a generous spirit of mortification. 
The great saint of Avila touched the life-stream of Carmel like a 
second Elias, claiming from God’s friends a whole-hearted service. 
Her whole yearning was, she tells us, that as God has so many 
enemies and so few friends, these last should be trusty ones. This 
thoroughness was remarkable also in her companion Reformer and 
disciple, Saint John of the Cross, who well knew the logic of love’s 
demand. With Saint Teresa he mapped the rugged ascent of Mount 
Carmel on a basis of sacrificial love, through the painful stripping 
of sense and of spirit, on to the Living Flame of Love. These two 
saints, caught in the same spirit of flame, were able to make the 
zeal of the great prophet come to life again in their Order. 

When Teresa began her search for God she looked for Him first 
of all within her own soul. ““Remember how Saint Augustine tells 
us about his seeking God in many places and eventually finding 
him within himself. ... We need no wings to go in search of him 
but we have only to find a place where we can be alone and look 
upon him present within us’. She reminds us that we have within 
us a palace of priceless worth and that it is partly our own doing 
what this palace shall be. These ideas, expressed in her Way of 
Perfection, later took more vivid shape in her book of the Mansions, 
The Interior Castle. She beheld a most beautiful crystal globe, made 
in the shape of a castle, and containing seven mansions, in the 
seventh and innermost of which was the King of Glory, in the 
greatest splendour, illumining and beautifying them all. We ourselves 
are that castle and the saint advises us not only to return to ourselves 
like the prodigal son, but even to enter within ourselves. The door 
of entry into the castle is prayer and meditation and the path she 
maps out for us consists of a progressive interiorisation of the soul 
until it comes eventually to be united to the King of Glory in 
splendour within. “Those who are able to shut themselves up in this 
way within this little Heaven of the soul . . . and who have formed 
the habit of looking at nothing and staying in no place which will 
distract these outward senses, may be sure that they are walking 
on an excellent road, and will come without fail to drink of the 
water of the fountain, for they will journey a long way in a short 
time” (Way of Perfection, ch. xxviii). 

Saint John of the Cross, less understood by the general public 
than Saint Teresa, is nevertheless very encouraging for souls that 
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desire “to rise from feeding upon the crumbs, which are the 
creatures, to the table of the uncreated spirit of their Father” 
(Ascent, I, 6). He is not unmindful of the interior struggles of the 
soul that fights against the beast of the Apocalypse, which has seven 
heads set over against these seven steps of love. The Mansions for 
Saint John of the Cross are steps of love, and they are liberating 
steps. He was very far from confining the interior soul within 
progressively narrowing horizons. The Carmelite school founded 
by these two saints is indeed often described as a psychological 
spirituality. But if the interior pathway is a psychological approach, 
the goal is the great objective Reality within. For God is a great 
God and entering into oneself means entering no small world. 
Saint Teresa’s original intuition visualised the soul as a world large 
enough for Christ to purchase with his Passion. “It is nothing but 
a paradise, in which, as God tells us, he takes his delight... . I can 
find nothing with which to compare the great beauty of a soul 
and its great capacity” (First Mansions, ii: Peers, II, 201). Similarly 
it was only when Saint John of the Cross had emptied the “deep 
caverns” of the soul that he was able to give us a hint of their great 
depth and to show us what a great good they could contain. 

In the light of this Carmelite spirituality we are prepared for 
the profundity of Saint Thérése’s spiritual childhood and we are not 
surprised at the depth of spiritual poverty involved in the Little Way. 
It is only a Saint John of the Cross that could save us from mis- 
interpreting the autobiography when it tells us that the Little 
Flower’s faith was purified by a “‘wall that rises up to the heavens’’, 
while she was willing to eat the bread of sorrow asking God’s 
pardon for her unbelieving brethren. “For love of Thee, Thy child 
will sit at that table of bitterness where these poor sinners take their 
food... if that table can be purified by one that loves Thee’”’. From 
her earliest years Thérése was led by the way of love. She had 
nourished her spiritual life from the writings of Saint John of the 
Cross and when she was seventeen or eighteen years old they were 
her only food. In them she found descriptions of the darkness and 
peaceful emptiness into which the steps of love had introduced her. 
Love had gone before her from her childhood, it had grown with 
her growth and, at the end, it had become an abyss. It needed the 
Doctor of Divine Love to explain Saint Thérése to herself and 
discover to her her vocation in the heart of the Church. 

The Little Flower is commonly and rightly regarded as God’s 
gift to the world. She does not on that account cease to be an 
authentic Carmelite. Even within the Carmelite family she had a 
mission to fulfil. Hitherto the means used by God to pour his love 
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into the souls of his great Carmelite saints were infused con- 
templation and extraordinary graces. Extraordinary favours seem 
to have been the very texture of Saint Teresa’s spirituality though 
she was much engaged in an active apostolate towards the end of her 
life. In Saint John of the Cross infused contemplation and divine 
favours were much more prominent than his apostolic life. Hence 
it was felt that these modes of God’s action were the only genuine 
Carmelite ones and that consequently Carmelite spirituality was for 
the few. Now with the advent of Saint Thérése of the Child Jesus 
we are presented with a different picture. In her life there were few 
extraordinary favours. Through her humble accomplishment of 
the duties of her state God was able to flood her soul with infinite 
love. Thérése’s fidelity in her ordinary daily task was the fruit of a 
deeply contemplative spirit, which escaped the notice even of her 
Sisters in the cloister. Nevertheless, this hidden contemplation was 
marked so strongly with the characteristic zeal of her Carmelite 
heritage that Pope Pius XI declared her Patroness of the Missions. 
Moreover, the spirituality of Carmel, hitherto looked upon as 
something exclusive, was now opened to a multitude of “little” 
souls. This was quite in keeping with the spirit of an Order that had 
moulded itself originally on the universal model of Our Lady’s life 
at Nazareth. 

Following the pattern of the Virgin who kept all the things of 
Christ pondering them in her heart, the Carmelite enters his hidden 
life by continual prayer and meditation. Since his life is a prayer-life, 
silence and retirement must be his normal atmosphere. But his 
withdrawal from secular events does not mean a narrowing down 
of his mind’s horizon. As a Carmelite, his prayer must be essentially 
apostolic and, according to the measure of God’s gift, his life must 
open out on the world of souls. Where God’s gift makes the Carmelite 
also a priest his sacred ministry will deepen the apostolic character 
of his prayer, and his contemplation, if it is truly apostolic, should 
be no hindrance to his active life. Thus the supreme vocation of the 
priesthood can exist in harmony with the silent prayer and zeal 
for souls that mark the Carmelite path of holiness. 


Christmas Presents 

To increase our circulation, we depend a great deal on the goodwill 
of our readers. We cannot afford a large advertising campaign, or 
an extensive sales drive. You can help us by sending us the name 
and address of a prospective reader. You can help us more directly 
by choosing Doctrine and Life as a Christmas present. For ten 
shillings, we will send the magazine for a year to any address in the 
world. 


Sayings of the Cure d’Ars 


The foliowing reflections on various topics were spoken or written by 
the Curé of Ars on almost as many different occasions, some of 
which are indicated below. They were published in La Vie Spirituelle 
last May and are here republished with the permission of the editor. 
For the most part they supplement the sayings collected by the Abbé 
Nodet in his Jean-Marie Vianney, Curé d’Ars. The sayings are culled 
from a variety of sources, a list of which is to be found in the Abbé 
Nodet’s book. The following translation is by Father Romuald Dodd, 
O.P. 


Never think that you have done everything 


Grant me the conversion of my parish. I consent to suffer what 
you will, all the days of my life (On arrival at Ars). 

If I had known, when I came to Ars, the suffering that was in 
store for me, I should have dropped dead. 

One must simply go on to the very end of one’s strength. 

If a priest were to die of griefs and labours borne for the glory 
of God, there would be no harm in that. 

You have prayed, you have wept, you have groaned, you have 
sighed. But have you fasted, have you watched, have you slept on 
bare boards, have you taken the discipline? Until you have got to 
that point do not imagine that you have done everything (To a 
parish priest who complained that he could not change the hearts of 
his parishioners). 


If I had known what it was to be a priest 


No, he cried, no one in the world is as unhappy as a priest! How 
does he spend his life? Seeing God offended. His holy name ever 
blasphemed! His commandments ever broken! His love ever out- 
raged! The priest sees only this, hears only this. He is forever like 
St. Peter in Pilate’s praetorium; he has forever before his eyes Jesus 
Christ, insulted, despised, scoffed at, covered with shame. Some spit 
in his face; others buffet him. Some crown him with thorns; others 
rain heavy blows upon him. He is pushed, hurled to the ground, 
trampled under foot, crucified, pierced through the heart. Ah, if I 
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had known what it meant to be a priest, I should have taken to my 
heels and gone off to La Trappe instead of entering a seminary. 

It is always too soon to be a priest (During a catechism class in 
the church). 


If I die a parish priest it is you who wanted it so 


Last night I thought I heard the trrumphant yells of the demons: 
We have got him, we have got him, they said; he is ours! (During his 
great illness). 

When I do not sleep my mind roams. I am in La Trappe, or the 
Chartreuse, looking for a corner where I may weep over my poor 
life and do penance for my sins, and where I may see if God still 
has mercy upon me. 

How good of God to bear with my measureless wretchedness! 
God has rendered me the great mercy of putting in me nothing in 
which I might find support: neither talents, nor knowledge, nor 
strength, nor virtue. When I look within myself I find only my poor 
sins. God still does not let me see all of them, nor does he allow 
me to know myself entirely. Such knowledge would plunge me into 
despair. 

God, who has no need of anyone, makes use of me for this great 
work, although I am but an ignorant priest. If he had had to hand 
a more wretched instrument he would have taken it and would have 
done a hundred times more good with it. 

It is a fearful thing to pass from a parish to the tribunal of God. 

Let the Bishop not be troubled on my account. 

I am consumed with tediousness on this poor earth; my soul is 
sad unto death. My ears hear only distressing things which cut me 
to the heart. 

Would you remain on earth until the end of the world? All the 
same... I am not afraid of the toil . . . I should be the happiest of 
men were it not for the thought that I must come before the tribunal 
of God with my poor life of a parish priest. 

My God, if I knew that I should have the misfortune of never 
seeing you in eternity, I should never let you go, since I have you 
now. 


God in his goodness grants me almost all I ask of him, save when 
I ask for myself. 


The priest 


It is only in heaven that we shall understand the priest. If we 
knew him on earth we should die, not of fear, but of love. 
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If I met a priest and an angel, I should salute the priest before the 
angel. The angel is God’s friend, but the priest stands in God’s 
stead. 


But are there not some very fine men among the clergy, Monsieur 
le Curé? What is that you say, my friend? Of course there are good 
men among us. Great heavens, where else would they be found if 
they were not in our ranks? But to say Mass one would need to be a 
seraph. If a man knew just what Mass is he would die. It is only in 
heaven that we shall understand the happiness that comes of saying 
Mass. My dear friend, the cause of so much unhappiness and laxity 
on the part of the priest is that not enough attention is paid to the 
Mass. Alas, dear God, how a priest is to be pitied when he treats 
this as a matter of course! There are those that began well, that 
said Mass so well for a few months, and then. .. . Oh, when you 
think that the great God deigned to entrust this to wretched creatures 
like us! What does the harm are so many items of worldly news, 
conversations, politics, newspapers. You fill your head with them 
and then go to say Holy Mass, or the office. My own great longing 
would be to retire to Fourviére, with no responsibility for anyone, 
and to spend my time at the hospital, after having prayed well. How 
happy I should be! Well, my friend, we must not lose confidence. 
But, mind you, the breviary is not burdened with canonised parish 
priests. What is the undoing of priests is their endless visiting one 
another. Let us, by all means, go to see a colleague from time to 
time for our own edification, or to make our confession. But alas 
for this perpetual running about! You are a subdeacon, my friend, 
and how lucky you are! Once a man is a priest all he can do is weep 
for his wretchedness. To be a saint you have got to be mad, to have 
lost your head. What stops us priests from becoming saints is our 
lack of reflection. We do not enter into ourselves; we do not know 
what we are doing. It is reflection, mental prayer, union with God 
that we need. How unfortunate is the priest who is not an interior 
man! But for that we need quiet, silence, retreat, my friend— 
retreat! It is in solitude that God speaks. 

I sometimes say to Bishop Devie, “If you want to convert your 
diocese you must make saints of all your parish priests”. The way 
to be a good priest would be to live like a seminarist. But you 
cannot always do that. 


The handiwork of a God 


We are the handiwork of a God. We always love our handiwork. 
To understand that we are the handiwork of a God is easy. But that 
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the crucifixion of a God should be our handiwork, that is what 
baffles understanding. 

How great a thing is man! Man, created by love, cannot live 
without love: he will love God, or himself, or the world. If he had 
the light he would see clearly that all he loves can give him only 
eternal death. It is a foretaste of hell. 

There are two calls in man: the call of the angel, and the call of 
the beast. The call of the angel is prayer: the call of the beast is sin. 
Those who do not pray are stooped towards earth, like a mole that 
tries to dig a hole wherein to hide. They are completely of the earth, 
completely brutalised, and they think only of temporal things. 
They are just like that miser, once upon a time, who was being 
anointed. When he was offered a silver crucifix to kiss he said, 
“There’s a cross that weighs a good ten ounces”’. 

For our body death is but going to the wash. 

Our soul is swaddled in our body like a child in his clothes. You 
can see only his face. 

Does the fish look for the trees and the meadow? No, it plunges 
into the depths. Does the bird stay on the ground? No, it flies off 
into the air. And man, who was created to love God, to possess 
God, to contain God, what shall he do with all the powers he has 
been given for that purpose? 

We shall see him! We shall see him! Have you ever thought of 
it brethren? We shall see God! We shall really and truly see him. 
We shall see him as he is—face to face! We shall see him (During a 
sermon on the Transfiguration). 

Cursed by God! Understand, brethren: cursed by a God who 
can only bless; cursed by a God who can only pardon and love. 

God holds the truly interior man as a mother holds her child’s 
head in her hands to cover it with kisses and caresses. We love a 
thing in proportion to the price we paid for it. Judge by that standard 
the love Our Lord has for our soul, which cost him every drop of 
his blood! He therefore hungers for contact and intercourse with it. 

Man was created by love. That is why he is so disposed to love. 

We are on earth merely as in a warehouse, for a short time. We 
do not seem to move, and we are walking with great strides towards 
eternity, like steam. 


Nourished on the breath of God 


God has no need of us. If he commands us to pray it is because 
he wants us to be happy and because it is only thus that our happiness 
can be found. When he sees us coming he lowers his heart towards 
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his tiny creature, like a father who bends down to hear his little 
child speak to him. 

When the heart is pure it cannot stop loving, because it has found 
the source of all love, which is God. 

When we pray we must open our heart to God, like the fish when 
it sees the wave coming. 

In the soul that is united to God it is always springtime. 

The more we pray the more we wish to pray. It is like a fish that 
swims first to the surface of the water, then dives, and that keeps 
going forward. The soul plunges, is swallowed up, loses itself in 
the sweetness of converse with God. 

The pure soul is a lovely rose, and the Three Divine Persons 
come down from heaven to breathe its perfume. 

When we tire of our exercises of piety and converse with God 
wearies us, let us go to the gate of hell and look upon the poor 
damned souls that can no longer love God. 

The man who does not pray is like a hen, or a turkey, that cannot 
take to the air. If they fly for a short distance they soon fall down 
again, and, scratching the earth, they settle down in it, sprinkle 
themselves with it, and seem to have no other pleasure. 

If a damned soul had the happiness of loving God once every 
thousand years, and that for five minutes, its hell would cease to be 
hell. 

In heaven we shall be nourished on the breath of God. 


The Holy Ghost our guide 

A soul that has the Holy Ghost is never weary in the presence of 
God. There issues from its heart a transpiration of love. 

How fine it is, children, that the Father is our creator, the Son 
our redeemer, and the Holy Ghost our guide. 

Like those glasses that magnify things, the Holy Ghost helps us 
to see good and evil full-size. As a watchmaker picks out with his 
glass the tiniest wheels of a watch, so we, with the illuminations of 
the Holy Ghost, pick out all the details of our poor life. Then the 
least imperfections. ... 

The Holy Ghost leads us as a mother leads her two-years-old 
child by the hand, as a person with sight leads a blind man. 

The eye of the world sees no farther than life, just as my eye sees 
no farther than this wall when the church door is closed. The eye 
of the Christian sees into the depths of eternity. To the man who 
submits to the guidance of the Holy Ghost there appears to be no 
world: to the world there appears to be no God. We must, then, 
know who has guided us. If it is not the Holy Ghost, then, do what 
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we may, there will be neither substance nor savour in anything that 
we do. If it is the Holy Ghost, there will be a mellow sweetness... 
a happiness beyond bearing. 

The Holy Ghost is like a gardener who works in our soul... . 
The Holy Ghost is our servant. 

Those who have the Holy Ghost cannot endure themselves, so 
conscious are they of their wretchedness. 

If one were to ask the damned, “Why are you in hell?’, they 
would answer, “For having resisted the Holy Ghost’. 


The fear of crosses 

The fear of crosses is our greatest cross. 

The cross exudes both balm and sweetness, but you must press it 
to your heart. Suffering sets us at the foot of the cross, and the 
cross at the gate of heaven. 

Only the first step on the road of self-discipline is hard. Once 
you have begun, it is plain sailing; and when you have this virtue 
you have everything. 

It is sweet, it is happiness . . . but you must love while you suffer, 
and you must suffer while you love. 

You, sir, must accept your cross. If you bear it bravely it will 
carry you to heaven. 

What makes religious life so meritorious is the constant giving 
up of our will—the unceasing death of what is most alive in us. 

The reason why we do not love God is that we have not reached 
the stage where all that costs us something is a pleasure. 


When we go to confession 

God is swifter to forgive a repentant sinner than is a mother to 
snatch her child from the fire. 

Imagine a poor mother who is forced to let the blade of the 
guillotine drop on her child’s head. That is how it is with God when 
he damns a sinner. 

The devil amuses us to the very last, just as they amuse a poor 
man while they are waiting for the police to come and take him. 
When the police come he shouts and is upset, but they do not let 
him go for all that. 

The trouble, you see, is that we do not think. If you were to 
say to those who work on Sunday, to the young lady who has been 
dancing for two or three hours, or to the drunken man coming out 
of the public house, “What have you just done? You have just 
crucified Our Lord!”, they would be quite taken aback. They simply 
do not think about it. Sinners, when they go after their guilty 
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pleasures, would need, like St. Peter, to meet Our Lord upon the 
way and hear him say, “I am going to the very place where you are 
going, that I may be crucified there once again’. 

When you go to confession you must know what you are doing. 
You might say that you are going to unnail Our Lord. 

Besides, he who has not been tempted against the virtues of 
humility and chastity does not know what the spiritual life is. 

Our faults are a grain of sand compared to the great mountain 
of the mercies of God. 

God knows all things. He knows beforehand that, after having 
gone to confession, you will sin again, and he forgives you never- 
theless. What a love is God’s love, that goes so far as freely to 
forget the future in order to pardon us. 

If a day were to pass in heaven without adoration, it would no 
longer be heaven; if the poor damned souls, despite their suffering 
could adore God, there would no longer be a hell. Alas, they had 
a heart for loving God, a tongue for blessing him—it was their 
destiny. ... And now they have condemned themselves to curse him 
for all eternity. If they could only hope that at some time they might 
pray, even if only for a minute, they would await that minute with 
such impatience that it would allay their torments. 

The passion of Our Lord is like a great river that flows down 
from a mountain and that never runs dry. 


I carried him who carries me 

When we leave the holy table we are as happy as the Magi would 
have been had they been able to take the Child Jesus away with them. 

He who receives Communion loses himself in God like a drop of 
water in the ocean. They can no longer be separated. 

Our Lord has said, “Everything you ask my Father in my name 
he will grant you”. We should never have thought of asking God 
for his own son. But what man could have dreamed of what 
God has done? Could we ever have dared to ask of God that his 
son die for us, that he give us his flesh to eat and his blood to drink? 
If all this were not true, man would then have dreamed of things 
that God cannot do. Would man then have outstripped God in the 
contrivings of love? It is not possible. 

Children, when the soul of a Christian who had received Our 
Lord enters into paradise, it increases the joy of heaven. 

When we receive Holy Communion we feel something extra- 
ordinary—a well-being that goes through our whole body and 
extends even to our finger-tips. What is this well-being? It is Our 
Lord, who communicates himself to all parts of our body and makes 
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them thrill with joy. We have to say, like St. John, “It is the Lord!” 
Those who feel nothing at all are to be pitied. 

I do not like people to start reading as soon as they have come 
from the holy table. No, indeed! What is the use of men’s words 
when it is God who speaks? 

On the Judgment Day we shall see the flesh of the Son of God. 
shine through the bodies of those who received it worthily on earth. 


The Blessed Virgin 

When the Blessed Virgin is spoken of, what is said is always new. 

God could create a finer world than the present one, but he 
could not give being to a finer creature than Mary. She is the tower 
built in the midst of the Lord’s vineyard. 

The Father is pleased to behold the heart of the Blessed Virgin 
as the masterpiece of his hands—we always love our handiwork, 
and particularly when it is well made. The Son sees it as the heart 
of his mother, the source from whence he drew the blood that 
redeemed us. The Holy Ghost looks upon it as his temple. 

When our prayers are presented by the Blessed Virgin, they have 
quite a different merit, because the Blessed Virgin is the one creature 
who has never offended God. Everything the Son asks of the Father 
is granted to him; everything the Mother asks of the Son is likewise 
granted to her. 

With Mary’s help we need only will to be victorious to be sure 
of conquering. 

The Hail Mary is a prayer of which we never grow weary. 

You know those eggs that are found in the sea, from which 
you see little fish come forth that cut through the water at top 
speed.... In like manner, Our Lady, from the moment of her 
creation, had the fullness of life and moved through the great ocean 
of grace. 

The heart of Mary is so tender towards us that those of all 
mothers put together are but a piece of ice in comparison with hers. 


Digest of Papal Documents 


OUR thirteenth digest covers papal documents published in the 

OSSERVATORE ROMANO between the beginning of August and the end 

of September, 1959. Everything which is of merely local or sectional 

interest is omitted, everything else which has a bearing on the spiritual 

life is summarised or translated. Father Austin Flannery, O.P., is 

responsible for the summaries and translations. All direct quotations 
are indented or placed between inverted commas. 


Priesthood and the Curé of Ars: the encyclical, ‘““Sacerdotii Nostri 

Primordia”’ 

On 1 August the Holy Father published his encyclical for the first 
centenary of the death of the Curé of Ars. He began by recording 
his satisfaction that Providence had put strikingly before him, at 
the most important moments of his priestly life, the example of the 
Curé of Ars. His ordination had been followed closely by the saint’s 
beatification and his episcopal consecration took place in the year 
the saint was canonised; and it now fell to his lot, in his first year as 
Pope, to celebrate the centenary of the saint’s death. It was priests 
and their needs he had in mind particularly when writing his 
encyclical: 

In describing the outlines of the sanctity of the Curé of Ars, 
We propose to set in relief certain aspects of the priestly life. 
They are aspects which have been essential in every age, but 
they have assumed such importance in our time that Our 
apostolic mandate compels Us to emphasise them in a special 
way on the occasion of this centenary. 

The Church has canonised this priest, who was “remarkable 
for his pastoral zeal and for his unceasing desire for prayer and 
penance” (piayer of the Mass for the feast). Today, a century 
after his death, she has the joy of proposing him to the priests 
of the world as a model of priestly ascetism, of piety, especially 
of eucharistic piety, and of pastoial zeal. 

Priestly Asceticism: The Pope began this first section as follows: 

To speak of Saint Jean Marie Vianney is to recall the memory 
of a priest who was more than usually mortified. For the love 
of God and for the conversion of sinners he deprived himself 
of nourishment and of sleep; he practised severe penances and, 
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above all, he practised self-denial to a heroic degree. It is true 
that the faithful are not, generally speaking, asked to follow 
so exceptional a path. But, at the same time, Providence sees 
to it that the Church never wants for pastors who, moved by 
the Holy Spirit, do not hesitate to take it. And it is they, 
especially, who accomplish wonders of conversion. The 
admirable example of renunciation in the life of the Curé of 
Ars—he was “severe towards himself, tender towards others” 
(from the Process of Canonisation)—is an eloquent and forceful 
reminder of the primordial role of asceticism in the life of the 
priest. 

The Pope went on to say that, while it was true that the priesthood, 
as such, did not carry with it the obligation to practice poverty, 
chastity and obedience, it was also true that for the proper exercise 
of the priestly ministry (here the Pope quoted St. Thomas): “one 
requires greater sanctity, even, than is required in the religious 
state’ (Summa Theologiae, II-II, 184, 8). He said that the evangelical 
counsels point to the surest way to holiness for priests, as for all 
Christians, and he expressed satisfaction that many diocesan 
priests looked to approved pious associations to help them on the 
way towards perfection. The Curé of Ars meditated frequently, and 
acted upon, the invitation addressed by Our Lord to all men: “If 
any man has a mind to come my way, let him renounce self, and 
take up his cross, and follow me’ (Matthew 16:24). His asceticism 
found expression in his poverty, his chastity and his obedience. 

Poverty: The Curé of Ars was wholly detached from the goods 
of this world and his heart, thus freed, opened towards the material 
and spiritual misery about him. “My secret’, he said, “‘is very 
simple. It is to give everything away and to keep nothing” (Archiv. 
Secr. Vatic., C. SS. Rituum, Processus, t. 227, p. 92). His detachment 
made him most solicitous for the poor, especially for the poor of his 
own parish, and he treated them with “true charity, with the 
greatest kindness, with respect, even” (ibid., t. 3897, p. 510). He 
said that disrespect shown to a poor person was, in effect, disrespect 
shown to God. It occasioned him keen satisfaction when he was 
able to tell poor people who came to his door: “I too live in want; 
I am one of you” (ibid., t. 227, p. 334). And as he lay dying he said: 
“I am content. I have nothing left, and when it pleases the good God 
to call me I shall be ready to go” (ibid., t. 227, p. 305). 

The Pope urged priests to follow the example of the Curé of Ars; 
he quoted Pope Pius XI’s observation that the example of unworldly 
priests was a great boon to society, and his appeal to priests not to 
allow themselves to be guided by the values of the market-place, 
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but, rather, by the needs of souls (encyl. Divini Redemptoris, A.A.S., 
XXIX, p. 99; Ad Catholici Sacerdotii, A.A.S., XXVIII, p. 28). He 
said that priests should meditate on the words of Pius XI and that 
those of them who had possessions were not to be attached to them. 
They should be guided by the Canon Law, which bids them give 
what is superfluous to the poor or to some good cause (canon 1473). 
No priest should allow himself to deserve the condemnation voiced 
by the Curé of Ars: “Many wealthy people grasp their money 
tightly, while so many of the poor are dying of starvation’’ (Sermons 
du B. Jean B. M. Vianney, 1909, t. 1, p. 264). The Pope said that 
he was aware that many priests nowadays were very poor and he 
hoped that they would be encouraged to persevere in their evangelical 
poverty by the remembrance of the canonisation of a parish priest 
whose ambition it had been to be the poorest man in his parish 
(Arch. Secret. Vat., t. 227, p. 91), and by the reflection that —he 
assured them—the Pope rejoiced that they were serving God so 
generously. He made it clear, however, that he was not advocating 
the unseemly poverty that sometimes falls to the lot of priests both 
in town and country. He quoted St. Bede the Venerable’s comment 
on Luke 12, where Our Lord speaks of detachment from riches. St. 
Bede says that it is not the possession of money which is forbidden, 
but “to make it one’s reason for serving God, and to forsake justice 
for fear of want’? (In Lucae Evangelium Expositio, IV, in c. 12; PL 
92, col. 494-495). Further, the labourer is worthy of his hire (Luke 
10:7), the Pope remarked, and he repeated his predecessor’s appeal 
to the faithful to contribute to the support of their pastors. 

Chastity: The Pope quoted the Curé of Ars: “There is only one 
right way of giving oneself to God in renunciation and sacrifice, it 
is to give oneself entirely’ (Archiv. Secret. Vatic., t. 227, p. 91), 
and he continued: 

The example of his chastity seems particularly relevant tn our 
times, when many priests are constrained by their office to live 
in places where an atmosphere of moral licence and sensuality 
prevails. For such men the truth of St. Thomas’s remark is 
amply borne out: “The care of souls makes the good life more 
difficult, because of the dangers to which it exposes one” 
(Summa Theol., loc. cit.). It frequently happens that they feel 
very muchaloneand get little of either understanding or support 
from the faithful among whom they work. We appeal to all 
priests, particularly to those who are most isolated and exposed, 
to reflect the splendour of this virtue in their lives. St. Pius X 
has rightly called the virtue of chastity: “‘the most splendid 
ornament of our state” (Exhort. Haerent Animo: Acta Fii X, 
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IV, p. 260). We appeal to you, Venerable Brothers in the 
Episcopate, to use every endeavour to provide your priests with 
living conditions and with work which help to sustain their 
generosity. One must needs set one’s face, at all costs, against 
isolated living, one must correct impiudence, and remove the 
temptations either to idleness or to too much activity. Let us 
call to mind, in this connection, the magnificent teaching of 
Our predecessor, in his encyclical Sacra Virginitas (A.A.S., 
XLVI, pp. 161-191). 

The Pope said that it was related that the face of the Curé of Ars 
scemed to radiate angelic chastity (Arch. Secr. Vat., t. 3897, p. 536). 
One could not but be struck by his way of coaxing pilgrims, by “a 
certain heavenly gentleness”’, to follow his guidance. He had learned 
of the evil effects of impurity in his long hours in the confessional 
and it was this which made him sigh: “If there were not innocent 
souls to compensate before God, for our offences, what punishments 
would we not suffer!” And he added, speaking out of experience: 
“Acts of penance bring with them delights which, once tasted, are 
never forgotten. . . . Only the first steps of the life of penance offer 
difficulty” (Arch. Secr. Vat., t. 3897, p. 304). The Pope continued: 

The asceticism of priestly chastity, far from sterilising a 
priest’s heart and confining him within a narrow egoism, makes 
him more disposed than ever to help his fellow-man. ““When 
the heart is pure”, the Curé of Ars remarks, “it cannot help 
loving others, for it has found the very fount and origin of love, 
God himself’. What benefits do not such men bestow on 
society! Free of worldly cares, they can give themselves wholly 
to the divine ministry and can devote their whole lives, their 
thoughts, their strength to their neighbour. What a boon to the 
Church are priests who put faithfulness to this virtue at a 
premium. With Our predecessor of happy memory, Pius XI, 
we regard it as the noblest ornament of the Catholic priesthood, 
and ‘“‘one which, it seems to Us, is most in keeping with the 
designs of the Sacred Heart of Jesus for priestly souls” (encycl. 
Ad Catholici Sacerdotii, A.A.S., XXVIII, p. 28). Was it not 
this plan of the divine love that the Curé of Ars had in mind 
when he exclaimed: “‘The priesthood is love of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus” (Arch. Secr. Vat., t. 227, p. 29). 

Obedience: The Pope said that the Curé’s unqualified obedience 
to his bishop for forty years was even more impressive when seen 
against the background of his constant desire for solitude. From 
the age of fifteen, one witness said, the longing for solitude tormented 
him. It made his pastoral duties doubly burdensome and was the 
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reason for his half-hearted attempts to escape from his parish. His 
obedience to his bishop was, as another witness described it, a 
“blind obedience”’, since it committeed him for forty years to work 
which his spirit found wholly uncongenial. Its motive, therefore, was 
wholly supernatural. The Pope proposed the Curé of Ars to priests as 
a model of obedience. He would have them convinced that, as 
Pius XII put it, the foundation of their sanctity and of their 
effectiveness in the apostolate is unwavering loyalty to the hierarchy 
(Exhort. /n auspicando, A.A.S., LX, p. 375). He warned them of the 
dangers of a spirit of independence in matters of doctrine and of 
ecclesiastical discipline. He appealed to priests to intensify their 
sense of belonging to the Church: ““We owe everything we are and 
have to the Church; let all our daily work, therefore, be done in 
her name and by her authority’. 

Eucharistic Piety: Convinced as he was of the importance of 
penance in a priest’s life, the Curé was equally convinced that “‘the 
priest must, first and foremost, be a man of prayer” (Arch. Secr. Vat., 
t. 227, p. 33). The Pope recalled the long nights the saint spent 
before the Blessed Sacrament, which became the fount of graces for 
his personal life and for his apostolate. The Pope said that the 
saint’s example was particularly opportune at the present time, when 
priests are easily tempted to indulge in excessive activity. “What 
stops us priests from becoming saints’’, the saint said, “is lack of 
reflection. We are bored when we try to withdraw our minds from 
external things.... We need a great deal of reflection, constant 
prayer and intimate union with God”. The Pope continued: 

He himself, according to the testimony of the witnesses, was 
always praying, and neither his work in the confessional nor 
any of his other pastoral duties interrupted his prayer. But 
let us hear himself on the subject, he was most voluble when 
speaking of the joy to be experienced in prayer, or of the 
usefulness of prayer: “We are poor men and must beg every- 
thing from God” (Arch. Secr. Vat., t. 227, p. 1100). “How many 
can we not win for God by our prayers” (ibid., p. 54). And he 
loved to repeat: “To be praying fervently to God—that is the 
highest happiness a man can attain on earth” (ibid., p. 45). He 
himself had known such happiness abundantly, when he put 
his grace-lit mind to the contemplation of heavenly things, 
raising his pure and simple regard to the mystery of the 
Incarnation of the Divine Word, and then on to the Most Holy 
Trinity, the supreme object of his love. The pilgrims who 
thronged to Ars and surrounded him in the church sensed that 
they were being allowed to glimpse something of this humble 
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priest’s hidden life, when he said—in a phrase he repeated 
fervently and frequently: ““To be loved by God, to be united 
with God, to live in the presence of God and for God—what a 
happy life, what a happy death!” (ibid., p. 29). 


The Pope said that he hoped that the evidence of the life of the 
Curé of Ars would convince priests both of the necessity of becoming 
men of prayer and of its possibility, no matter how busy their lives. 
He added that they would need faith, faith such as that of the Curé 
of Ars, of whom a confrére said: ‘““What wonderful faith! he has 
enough for all the souls of the diocese”’ (ibid., p. 976). 

The Pope went on to say that the various priestly exercises of 
piety are the source and the defence of the life of union with God. 
The Church has prescribed the most important of them: daily 
meditation, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, the Rosary, examination 
of conscience and, especially, the Divine Office. When a priest 
neglects some of these he finds himself completely taken up with 
externals, his interior spirit becomes impoverished and one day he 
will find himself defenceless before temptation. The Curé of Ars, on 
the other hand, in the midst of his immense labours for the salvation 
of others, did not neglect his own. Rather did “‘he sanctify himself 
so as the better to lead others to sanctity” (ibid., p. 36). As St. Pius 
X said, a priest is bound to pray much more than are other Christians 
(Exhort. Haerent Animo, Acta Pii X, IV, pp. 248-249). 

Remarking that the Curé’s prayer was essentially eucharistic 
prayer, that he spent the greater part of the last thirty years of his 
life in church, imprisoned there by his numberless penitents, the 
Pope continued: 


His devotion to Our Lord in the Eucharist was really extra- 
ordinary. “There he is”, he said, “who loves us so much; why 
do we not love in return?” (Arch. Secret. Vat., t. 227, p. 1103). 
He loved the Sacrament of the Altar with a burning love and 
found himself irresistibly drawn towards the tabernacle. This is 
how he taught his parishioners to pray before the Blessed 
Sacrament: ‘“There is no need to say very much. Our faith tells 
us that there in the holy tabernacle is the most kindly God. We 
open our souls to him. We rejoice at being in his presence. There 
you have the best method of prayer” (ibid., p. 45). He left 
nothing undone to incite the faithful to reverence and love Christ 
in the Blessed Eucharist, impressing on them the need to 
receive Holy Communion. He himself showed the way by the 
example of his own piety. “To be convinced of this”, one 
witness said, “it was sufficient to see him offer Mass or, even, 
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to see him genuflect when he had occasion to cross in front of 
the tabernacle” (ibid., p. 459). 

“The remarkable example of the Curé of Ars”, as Our 
predecessor of immortal memory, Pius XII, remarked, ‘“‘is 
still fully relevant in our times” (Message, 25 June, 1956; 
A.A.S., XLVIII, p. 579). There can be no substitute, in a priest’s 
life, for silent, prolonged prayer before the Blessed Sacrament. 
Such is its importance and its efficacy. It increases his love, both 
for the Divine Redeemer, to whom he has promised obedience, 
and for the faithful, who have been committed to his care... . 
It nourishes his own spiritual life and is a source of supernatural 
strength for his apostolate. ... 

Nor can We omit to mention the benefit which the faithful 
derive from this kind of example. As Our predecessor of happy 
memory said to the clergy of Rome: “If you would have the 
faithful pray willingly and with piety, show them the good 
example in church, praying yourselves in their sight. A priest 
on his knees before the tabernacle, in a prayerful attitude, 
profoundly recollected, is a souice of edification. He incites and 
invites imitation” (Discourse, 13 March, 1943: A.A.S., XXXV, 
pp. 114-115). Such were the apostolic weapons of the young 
Curé of Ars. There can be no doubt about their effectiveness 
at all times, everywhere. 

The Pope then spoke of the Mass, which, he said, touches the 
very essence of the priestly life: 

What is the essential apostolic activity of the priest, 
wherever the Church lives? It is to gather around the altar the 
people who have been joined together by the bonds of faith, 
have been born again out of the waters of baptism, and have 
been cleansed of their sins. It is then that the priest, using the 
sacred power which he has been given, accomplishes the 
divine Sacrifice in which Christ renews the immolation which, 
once for all, he offered on Calvary for the redemption of the 
human race and the glory of his heavenly Father. It is then that 
Christians, united, offer by the ministry of the priest the divine 
Victim to the most high and eternal God and offer themselves 
“a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God” (Rom. 12:1). 
It is there that the people of God learn the doctrine and 
precepts of the faith, that they are nourished by the Body of 
Christ, that they find life and increase and, when this is necessary, 
are restored to unity with the Church. It is there, furthermore, 
that the Mystical Body of Christ, which is the Church, finds 
spiritual increase in every part of the world and in every age. 
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The Pope went on to say that, on this showing, the life of the Curé 
of Ars was eminently pastoral, for his life was spent in the service 
of the altar, whether he was engaged in preaching or in hearing 
confessions. The fact that thousands flocked to his church should 
help to remind priests, who sometimes have to engage in different 
work, that his was pastoral work par excellence, the sort of work 
which is the objective of all forms of the apostolate. 


But the Mass ought also to be both the model and the source of 
the priest’s personal holiness, the Pope continued. He must reproduce 
in his own life what Christ does on the altar (here the Pope quoted 
from Pius XII, Menti Nostrae, A.A.S., XLII, pp. 666-668). Just as 
Christ offered himself and made expiation for sinners, so must the 
priest offer himself with Christ and “through Christian asceticism 
purify both himself and others” (Pius XII, Joc. cit.). When priests 
lose their “‘first fervour” it is because “they are not fully aware of 
how close a link there ought to be between the gift of self and the 
offering of Mass”. The Curé of Ars remarked: “The reason why 
some priests become lax is because they do not offer Mass with 
attention and devotion”. He himself wept when he thought of “‘the 
unhappy priests who do not attain the sanctity demanded by their 
vocation” (Arch. Secr. Vat., t. 227, p. 47). The Pope appealed to 
priests to examine their consciences in this matter. He suggested 
that they ask themselves, at intervals, if they approach the altar in 
the proper spirit and if their Masses are to their spiritual profit. 


Apostolic Zeal: The asceticism and prayer of the Curé of Ars 
were the source of the extraordinary effectiveness of his apostolate, 
the Pope said. His life was one more confirmation of the truth of 
Our Lord’s statement: “Without me you can do nothing” (John 
15:5). Not all his methods are applicable nowadays, but he stands 
out as a model of priestly zeal in a village of which he was told 
when being sent there: “There is not much of the love of God in 
that parish; see that you put it there” (ibid., p. 15). He was, the Pope 
continued: 


An indefatigable apostle, alert and resourceful in winning the 
youth and in imbuing families with the Christian spirit. He was 
solicitous for his parishioners’ temporal welfare and he lived 
as one of themselves. He went to endless trouble to set up 
Christian schools and to endow parish missions. All this shows 
that he was truly the good shepherd, who knows his sheep, 
averts dangers from them and rules with firmness and gentleness. 
Unwittingly, he praised himself when, in the course of a 
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sermon, he said: “The good shepherd, a shepherd after Jesus 
Christ’s own heart—there you have the greatest boon that God 
can bestow on a parish” (Sermons, t. 2, p. 86). 

The Pope said that the example of the Curé of Ars is supremely 
1elevant today and that he would treat of his apostolic zeal under 
three headings: his highly-developed sense of his apostolic 
responsibility, his preaching and his apostolate in the confessional. 

Sense of apostolic responsibility: The Curé’s estimate of his 
responsibilities—and of his inadequacy in face of them—are 
indicated both in a remark he made to a confrére: “You have no 
idea what it is like to go from a parish to the tribunal of God” 
(Arch. Secr. Vat., t. 227, p. 1210), and in his attempts to run away 
from the parish and in solitude (as he put it) to weep and make 
expiation for his miserable life. But obedience and concern for his 
neighbour’s salvation brought him back each time. His concern for 
his neighbour’s salvation is shown in the prayer he said in his first 
years as parish priest: “My God, grant me the conversion of my 
parish. I am ready to bear whatever suffering you send all the days 
of my life’’ (ibid., p. 53). God answered his prayer for, later, he was 
to say: “If I had foreseen, when first I came to Ars, all the suffering 
that was to come my way, I would have died on the spot of fear’’ 
(ibid., p. 991). The Pope continued: 

Like all apostolic men, he saw in the cross the great means of 
saving the souls committed to his care. For them he bore 
calumny, prejudice and every sort of contradiction without 
complaint. He submitted to the extreme moral and physical 
discomfort of thirty years’ confinement—almost uninterrupted— 
in the confessional. It was for them also that, an athlete of 
Christ, he fought against Satan and that he brought his own 
body into subjection through mortification. The reply is well 
known which he made to a priest who complained that his 
apostolate was meeting with no success: ““You have prayed, 
you have wept, you have groaned and sighed. Have you fasted, 
watched at night, made the ground your bed, taken the 
discipline? Don’t think you have done enough until you have 
tried all those” (ibid., p. 991). 

We turn to all priests who have the care of souls and We 
adjure them to heed those grave words. Let each one examine 
himself in the light of the supernatural prudence which must 
guide all our actions, and let him ask himself if his life has been 
such as would be demanded by solicitude for the souls com- 
mitted to his care. Priests must be confident that God’s mercy 
will always be at hand to strengthen their weakness. Let the life 
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of St. Jean Marie Vianney be a mirror in which they can 
discover how well they have acquitted themselves of their 
responsibilities. “The greatest evil which can befall us parish 
priests”, the saint lamented, “is to fall into idleness and 
laziness’. He was referring to a state of mind in which the sinful 
lives of many of his flock can cease to be matter for concern to 
a priest. And if they would carry their imitation of the Curé of 
Ars a step further, let them recall that “he was convinced that 
if we would be of benefit to men, we must first love them” 
(ibid., p. 1002). Every priest should ask himself what manner of 
love he has for those for whom he himself is answerable to God 
and for whom Christ died. 

It is true that the efforts of the holiest men can be nullified 
by events beyond their control or by men’s free choice. The 
priest, however, must remember that the hidden designs of 
Providence have linked many men’s destiny to his pastoral 
zeal and priestly example. This reflection ought to move the 
tepid to zeal and encourage the zealous to even greater efforts. 


Preaching and catechetics: All his life the Curé of Ars preached 
and taught catechism. He was a man “‘of keen intelligence and sound 
judgment” (Arch. Secr. Vat., t. 3897, p. 444)—contrary to much 
popular opinion—but a late start had left him with a lot of lee-way 
to make up in his seminary days and the preparation of his sermons 
cost him immense labour at the beginning of his priestly life. The 
Pope said that some priests use the alleged ignorance of the Curé of 
Ars as an excuse for their own lack of application to study. Every 
priest, he said, is bound to acquire the knowledge—theological and 
general—that he will require in his sacred ministry. “Would that 
pastors worked as hard as did the Curé of Ars in training his 
intelligence and memory and, especially, in drawing knowledge from 
the Cross of Christ, which is the greatest book of all. His own 
bishop once said in reply to some of the Curé’s critics: ‘Whether he 
is learned or not, I do not know. But he does appear to have been 
given light from on high’ (ibid., t. 3897, p. 272)”. 

The Pope said that it was not surprising that Pius XII named the 
Curé of Ars as a model for preachers, referring to the “living, clear 
and profound conviction, which was manifest in his voice and in his 
eyes and was given expression in apt metaphors and similitudes 
which would have delighted even a St. Francis de Sales” (Discourse, 
16 March, 1946, A.A.S., XXXVIII, p. 186). When, at the end of 
his life, the Curé was no longer able to make himself heard by 
everyone in the church, he still changed people’s hearts by his 
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ardour, his flashing glances and his tears shed for sinners. Up to the 
very last the Curé preached the evil of sin and the beauty of virtue— 
he preferred to speak of virtue than to describe the enormity of sin 
(Arch. Secr. Vat., t. 227, p. 185). “Our Lord”, he said, ‘who is 
Truth itself, did not manifest less esteem for his own word than 
for his own Body”. The Pope quoted Pius X to the effect that there 
is no more serious obligation on the pastor than that of preaching 
(encycl. Acerbo Nimis, Acta Pii X, 2, p. 75) and he reminded all 
priests of the “irresistible apostolic power” of a priest who gives 
testimony to Christ crucified, not ‘“‘in the persuasive words of 
human wisdom, but in shewing of the Spirit and power” (1 Cor. 
2:4). 

The Confessional: The hours spent in the confessional, the Pope 
said, were “a slow martyrdom” for the Curé of Ars and produced 
abundant fruits. “He spent about fifteen hours every day in the 
confessional. He began at one or two o’clock in the morning and 
did not finish until night” (Arch. Secr. Vat., t. 227, p. 18). He gave 
up only as he lay dying, five days before his death, hearing his last 
penitents in his bed. It has been calculated that, towards the end of 
his life, eighty thousand pilgrims a year came to Ars (ibid.). 

The physical suffering occasioned by the long hours in the con- 
fessional must have been very considerable, the Pope continued, 
especially for a man of indifferent health, already exhausted from 
self-imposed penances, fasting and lack of sleep. But the mental 
anguish was greater still. He was enormously sensitive to the evil of 
sin: “Such terrible sins are committed against God that they move 
one at times to ask him to bring the world to an end. ... You must 
go to Ars if you would see something of the gravity and the almost 
infinite multitude of sins. ... What ought to be done, we don’t know, 
unfortunately; all we can do is mourn and pray’. He took it on 
himself to do penance for the sins of others. In reply to a question, 
he once said: “I impose only a small penance on those who confess 
their sins properly; the rest I perform myself” (Arch. Secr. Vat., t. 
227, p. 1018). 

The saint gave all his time and strength to the conversion of 
“poor sinners”, attempting to move them to sorrow and penance 
for their sins. He was supremely conscious of the damage wrought 
in souls by mortal sin: “The merest glimpse of a soul stained by 
mortal sin’’, he said, “would make a believer die of terror” (ibid., 
p. 290). It was not so much the threat of Hell-fire to the sinner 
which excited the saint’s sorrow and added vehemence to his 
words; it was, rather, the thought of the sinner’s ingratitude to God 
and lack of awareness of his goodness: ‘‘My friend”’, he said once, 
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“I weep because you do not weep” (ibid., 999). On the other hand, 
to a sinner who was truly sorry he spoke of God’s mercy “which 
sweeps all souls before it, like a torrent” (ibid., p. 978) and of God’s 
more-than-maternal love: ““God is quicker to pardon a repentant 
sinner than a mother to pull her child out of the fire’ (ibid., t. 3900, 
p. 1554). 

The Pope appealed to pastors of souls to be devoted to the 
ministry of the sacrament of Penance, for “‘it is there, especially, that 
the divine mercy obtains the victory over human malice and that 
men, their sins washed away, are reconciled with God’. He said 
that the frequent confession of venial sins was to be encouraged and 
he urged priests themselves to have frequent recourse to the 
sacrament. 

Conclusion: The Pope said that he hoped that the centenary 
would imbue every priest with the desire of fulfilling his vocation 
perfectly, of performing, above all, “this first duty, the sanctification 
of his own soul” (Adhort. Apost., Menti Nostrae, A.A.S., XLII, p. 
677). He said that when he surveys the world from his vantage-point, 
whether it be the missionary territories or Christians themselves, 
with all their needs, he sees everywhere the figure of the priest. 
Where priests are lacking, apostolic endeavour is of no avail. He 
quoted a remark made by the Curé of Ars to his bishop: “If you 
want to convert your entire diocese, you must make all your 
parish-priests saints’. He appealed to bishops to help their priests 
in their difficulties and to guide them with firmness and gentleness. 
He appealed to the faithful, who have need of so much from priests 
nowadays, to help priests “‘by respecting their priestly character, by 
achieving a more exact understanding of their pastoral commitments 
and of their difficulties, and by collaborating more actively in their 
apostolate”. He appealed to young men to be no less generous in 
answering God’s call than were young men of other generations. 
The need for priests is very great. The priest’s life is difficult, he 
continued, and the enemies of religion turn their anger first of all on 
the priests. But parents should not hesitate to give their sons to God 
when he calls them. The Pope commended. the Church’s prospects 
in vocations to the Curé of Ars. In conclusion, he said he was happy 
in evoke the memory of another recent centenary, that of the 
apparition of Our Lady at Lourdes, for the Curé of Ars was much 
devoted to the Immaculate Conception (Oss. Rom., 1 August, 1959). 


The Role of the Teacher 
During the course of an address on 5 September to the Italian 
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Association of Catholic Teachers, having spoken of the teacher’s 
need for technical training, the Holy Father continued: 


But your mission is of a higher order (than that indicated by 
the technical requirements of a teacher). It is to form the souls 
of your pupils. The image of the teacher which we all retain— 
one of the most precious memories of our childhood—is an 
image enshrining that high function, that of educator of souls; 
by words, by example and by patient work accomplished in 
spite of difficulties, and accompanied by many deprivations. 
St. John Chrysostom describes that high mission in words 
which are well known to you: “‘What greater task is there than 
that of ruling souls and of forming the consciences of adolescents. 
The man who understands how to shape the spirit of the young, 
I judge him a greater man than all sculptors and artists” (Hom. 
in Matth., P.G. 58, 584). This art is not learned from books, is 
not acquired by practice. It is a gift of God and is obtained by 
prayer and by the long apprenticeship of a profoundly Christian 
life.... It is vitally necessary that each of you does his best 
to strengthen his faith by acquiring a firm grasp of Catholic 
doctrine, and that you learn wholehearted acceptance of your 
duty—both your professional duty and your duty as a Christian 
—by developing strong Christian personalities (Oss. Rom., 7-8 
Sept. 1959). 


The Blessed Eucharist 


During the course of a radio-address for the closing of the six- 
teenth Italian National Eucharistic Congress at Catania, the Holy 
Father said: 

The Sacrament of the Altar is called, in the words of con- 
secration of the Chalice, ‘““Mysterium fidei’’, “‘the mystery of 
faith”, that is, the living summary of Catholic beliefs. The Son 
of Justice, Jesus, shines out from It, the one Mediator between 
God and men, the unbloody Victim who reconciles the earth 
to heaven. In It is the everlasting memorial of the Sacrifice 
offered by him on Calvary for our salvation. In It he is present 
as Head of the Mystical Body, source of the sacraments which 
give fruitfulness and beauty to the spiritual garden of the Church. 

Jesus once said, foreseeing the triumph which the ignominy 
of the Cross would merit for him: “Yes, if I am lifted up from 
the earth, I will attract all men to myself” (John 12:32). These 
words are very relevant to the Eucharist Bread, because of the 
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abundance of heavenly treasures that It contains; the Sacrament 
of the Altar is the centre of a mysterious attraction. 
Commenting on the petition of the Our Father: “Give us this 
day our daily bread”, which had been the theme of the Congress, 
the Pope said that the bread for which God would have us ask has 
certain qualities. It is “tour” bread—and this is a reminder to us 
not to be merely egoistic in our prayers, but to pray also for our 
neighbour. But the bread which we must ask is not merely 
“temporal”, it is also and primarily “spiritual’’ and “sacramental”. 
The spiritual bread is God himself, who is Truth and Goodness. 
The sacramental bread is the Bread of the Eucharist. Lastly, the 
bread for which we ask must be a symbol and cause of unity: 


“Just as that body is united to Christ, so are we also joined 
together through this Bread”, says St. John Chrysostom 
Un Epist. I Ad Cor., Hom. XXIV, 2; PG 61, col. 200). Truly, 
the Eucharistic Bread is the symbol and source of unity in 
the Mystical Body. It unites men’s minds by imparting the 
same divine truth to them and inducing them to profess it. It 
unites their wills by setting them alight with the same flame of 
love of God and of their neighbour. And this flame is not one 
which stays hidden between the walls of the home or of the 
church. Of its nature it tends to spread and to set others alight. 
(Oss. Rom., 14-15 Sept., 1959). 


Our Lady 


During the course of a radio-message to Trieste, on 19 September, 
for the blessing of the foundation stone of a church dedicated to 
Our Lady Queen and Mother, the Holy Father said: 


Today’s event has more than an ephemeral significance. It 
finds its explanation and its origin in a profound devotion to 
the Most Holy Virgin. .. . This devotion is fully in accord with 
God’s will and with his plan for our redemption. Precisely 
because Mary is the Mother of Christ, she is our Mother. As 
St. Augustine remarks: “She is the Mother of Christ’s members 
—that is, of us—because her love has co-operated in the 
birth of the faithful in the Church (De Sacra Virginitate, 6; 
PL 40, 399)”. This high motherhood of the Virgin holds the 
secret of all the greatness to which the Liturgy and Christian 
piety give expression in the title, ““Queen’’. It is a title which we 
use to symbolise the power of her intercession and to indicate 


that our prayers pass through her blessed hands (Oss. Rom., 
21-22 Sept., 1959). 
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Rosary Intentions: the encyclical ““Grata Recordatio” 


The Holy Father’s third encyclical is not an instruction on the 
meaning of the rosary, rather is it an enumeration of the intentions 
for which he asked the faithful to say the rosary, especially during 
the month of October. He recalled that Pope Leo XIII had repeatedly, 
as successive months of October came around, written encyclical 
letters urging the faithful to recite the rosary. He thus described the 
rosary: 


It is an excellent method of meditative prayer. It is composed, 
like a mystical crown, of repetitions of the Our Father, the 
Hail Mary and the Glory be to the Father, interlaced with 
meditation on the highest mysteries of our faith. This meditation 
puts before our mind, in sequence, the events of the Incarnation 
of Jesus Christ and of the Redemption of mankind. 

He went on to say that he himself says the entire rosary every 
day of his life and that he would try to say it with special fervour 
during the month of October. He said that he had repeatedly asked 
Christians to pray, since he became Pope, but that it was with 
particular earnestness that he now asked them to pray for the 
intentions which he went on to enumerate. 

The first intention for which the Pope asked prayers was the 
success of the work of priests on the home and on foreign missions. 
He was put in mind of the need of prayer for them by two engage- 
ments scheduled for the eleventh of October and which would 
bring him into contact with young missionary priests and with 
seminarians of the North American College at Rome. He said: 

These young men afford a spectacle which moves one and 
fills one with hope for the future. They have triumphed over 
innemerable difficulties and inconveniences and have given 
themselves to God in order that others may find Christ. Their 
work may take them to far-off countries where the Gospel has 
not yet been widely preached, or it may take them into the 
immense industrial cities, where, in the pulsation and whirl of 
modern life, souls sometimes dry up and allow themselves to be 
swallowed by material things. 

The Pope’s second intention—for which he asked the prayers of 
all men, singling out, in particular, the cardinals, the clergy, nuns, 
invalids and children—was that the rulers of the world would 
appraise the present situation correctly and would rule with justice. 
In particular, he asked men to pray that their rulers would discover 
the true causes of present conflicts, that they would be mindful, 
“especially, that wars—from which God spare us—bring forth 
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nothing save unprecedented destruction”. He added, “let them have 
no faith in them’. He asked the faithful to pray also that rulers 
would frame laws which really meet men’s needs, which are in 
accord with the natural law and which take account of man’s 
super-terrestrial destiny. He was aware, he continued, of philosophies 
now current which are absolutely irreconcilable with Christianity, 
but he hoped that the day would come when men would take 
possession of the sound doctrine of Christianity. He asked all men 
to pray fervently to Our Lady, especially during the month of 
October, that this hope would be realised. 

The final intentions concerned the Roman Synod and the 
Ecumenical Council. He asked Christians to pray that the Synod 
would prove “fruitful and salutary” for Rome and that the 
Ecumenical Council would prove a source of “‘such improvement 
within the Catholic Church, that the resulting vigorous reflowering 
of all the Christian virtues will appear to our separated brethren 
in the guise of a salutary invitation and incentive” (Oss. Rom., 30 
September, 1959). 


Filmstrips on the Curé d’Ars 


Editions du Berger, 4 Rue Cassette, Paris VI, have three filmstrips 
on the Curé d’Ars. One of them, however, is unlikely to be of use 
in Ireland, since it is intended for use with a record. The filmstrip 
and record have been made by René Pontet and the Abbé Nodet. 
There are two strips, photographed in black and white (1,920 francs 
for the two) and the long-playing 30 cm. record costs 3,060 francs. 
Of the other two, one is in Eastmancolor: Une Vocation Sacerdotale: 
Le Curé d’Ars (3 strips, costing 2,880 francs for the three), is by 
Michel Gasnier, O.P. (who is responsible for the scenario and texts) 
and George Delcausse, who drew the illustrations. The booklet of 
notes by Father Gasnier costs 150 francs. This filmstrip is excellent. 
I think it will be found more useful in Ireland than the third filmstrip, 
Le Saint Curé d’Ars, produced by Father Fleuret, O.P., Michel 
Carrouges and Jean a. Fortier, in collaboration with Fétes et 
Saisons. It is very competently done. There are excellent black-and- 
white photographs and Dardilly, Les Noés and Ars. The three strips 
(costing 1,440 francs for the three, with the Fétes et Saisons album 
costing 40 francs extra) leave rather more to the imagination of the 
audience (and to the eloquence of the speaker) than does Father 
Gasnier’s filmstrip. (A.F.) 


Book Reviews 
LITURGY AND SCRIPTURE 


The Year Made Holy. By Monsignor Matthias Premm. Translated 
from the German by Colman J. O’Donovan. Cork, The Mercier 
Press. 1958. Pp. 198. 15/-. 


A Year with the Liturgy. Meditations and Prayers. By Canon 
Jacques Leclercq. Sharon Selection, Dublin. Scepter Limited. 
1959. Pp..216. 12/6. 

THESE two books follow the round of the liturgical year on two 

completely different tracks. Monsignor Premm keeps up a steady 

pace of liturgical homilies for all the feasts and Sundays of the year. 

Canon Leclercq takes his time, as he saunters along greeting some 

favourite saints and seasons. Canon Leclercq’s book is frankly and 

unashamedly personal, garnered from meditations on the liturgical 
feasts over a period of ten years. The tiny character sketches of St. 

Augustine and St. Benedict are particularly good, revealing an 

intimate knowledge of these two saints. A pleasant feature also in 

this book are the out-of-the-way saints we are introduced to. 
Monsignor Premm’s book is more in line with the modern 
liturgical apostolate, particularly that inspired by the late Pius 


_ Parsch. His aim is to produce a brief homily, by taking the texts 


of each Mass as a unit, and weaving them all into a connected whole 
under one main heading. This is a very rewarding enterprise, and 
the author succeeds well in his task, where the material allows of 
such an interpretation. However, the history of the Missal is a 
complicated one, and the long series of Sundays after Pentecost 
possesses no such internal unity, according to the opinion of two 
great scholars: Abbot Capelle and Father J. A. Jungmann. I think 
this is a point worth making, and readers may be interested in 


» following up my suggestion. The point was dealt with in Louvain at 


a Congress in 1935, and may be found in L’intelligence de la priére 
liturgique. Cours et Conférences des semaines liturgiques. XIII 
(1935), 26-42, in Abbot Capelle’s article: Les piéces d’une méme 
messe sont-elles solidaires ou independantes? Father Jungmann, S.J. 
comes to the same conclusions in his book: The Mass of the Roman 
Rite, 1 (1951), 393-403: The choice of reading. Readers may like to 
have a summary of Capelle’s conclusions (p. 40): “(i) The Masses of 
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the liturgical feasts show a clear internal unity. (ii) The Masses of 
the more ancient liturgical seasons were originally composed on a 
different principle of unity, which connects together, not the pieces 
of a same Mass, but the successive Masses of the same period. (ili) 
This was done especially by arranging the lessons according to the 
order and content of the books of the Bible, and by adapting the 
regular order of the Psalms for the chants. (iv) Succeeding centuries 
have altered the original arrangement in a thousand and one ways, 
without however, on the whole, substituting a ‘horizontal’ for 
a vertical Unity. o0. 

The practical conclusion from this is, that liturgical homilies for 
the feasts can, and should, draw on all the pieces of the Mass of the 
day: they were arranged around one theme. For the seasons, we 
must remember that the texts are serials, continued originally 
throughout a period. In addition, there have been dislocations, so 
that the texts of these Masses are independent of the other pieces of 
the same Mass, and should be interpreted accordingly. 


Dom PLAcID Murray, O.S.B. 
St. Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal 


Moses and the Vocation of the Jewish People. By André Neher. 
Translated by Irene Marinoff. Men of Wisdom Series. Longmans, 
London. Pp. 191. Paperback, 6/6; library edition, 10/6. 


Saint John the Baptist and the Desert Tradition. By Jean Steinmann, 
Translated by Michael Boyes. Men of Wisdom Series. Longmans, 
London. Pp. 190. Paperback, 6/6; library edition, 10/6. 


ANDRE NEHER “attempts to grasp the phenomenon of Moses in its 
totality”, and that, as he sees it, lies essentially in the events of the 
Exodus and their reproduction in all the later history of the Jews. 
Through the Covenant, given to Moses in the desert of the Exodus, 
God entered intimately into the lives of the Jewish people. That 
intervention has been continuously effective on a plane that is not 
alone mystical, but also historical. In that context of the Covenant 
and the desert Moses received the Law—the mosaic Law, whose 
concept is so closely connected with the idea of creation that it 
comprises the world, even the world in future times. The ‘‘Exile” of 
the desert is the theme of all Jewish history—often indeed a doleful 
thing—and “‘Moses” is realised in that history by the Jews’ practical 
acceptance of the Law in a literal performance of its many precepts. 
In this way Jews live in the world according to the laws of God and 
his creation. So, too, does God dwell among them in the Shekinah, 
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which, for the author, is God-in-Exile. Thus the vocation of the 
Jewish people always has been to bring God wherever the wanderings 
of their exile have led them. 

The book is excellent of its kind. But readers of this magazine 
may find its genre of allegory an unfamiliar, and rather unreal, 
medium of thought. However, the book’s subject is important, and 
its siandpoint of Judaism gives an exceptionally interesting, if only 
part al, view on the significance of Moses. 

Father Jean Steinmann draws on the famous Dead Sea scrolls 
of Qumran as a major source for his book on St. John the Baptist. 
He does so on the ground that before St. John began his prophetic 
ministry he was probably a member of the community to whom the 
scrolls belonged, and would have carried the influence of that 
environment into his public work. That community were a group 
of Jewish Essenes, who lived a monastic life in the desert at Qumran. 
Some of the scrolls set out their particular beliefs and practices. 
Father Steinmann uses these, pointed by the references to the 
Essenes found in Pliny, Philo and Josephus, so as to interpret the 
data of the New Testament and to compose a comprehensive study 
on the life and significance of St. John. He traces the Essene-Baptist 
influence into the Judaeo-Christian groups of the Early Church, 
but he also finds its ‘‘desert tradition’ of asceticism in the hermits 
and monks of Christendom down to the present day. 

Father Steinmann presents all this with the technical virtuosity 
that we expect from him. Still, in his commendable enthusiasm for 
the men of Qumran, he opens up some pitfalls for the general reader 
(I am judging, of course, on this English translation). Due qualifica- 
tion would have straightened things out in these places, and the 
student of the scrolls will supply that corrective for himself. But can 
the general reader be expected to do so? Scarcely. And that is a pity, 
because otherwise the book is very competent indeed. 

AILBE RYAN, O.P. 


St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


THE. CHRISTIAN -LIFE 


The Light and the Rainbow. A Study in Christian Spirituality. By 
Hilda Graef. Longmans, Green and Co., London. Pp. 414. 
35/-. 

THIS oe absorbing book. Perhaps the reason is that it gives one 

some idea of the continuity of the ideal of holiness from the very 

earliest times to the present; perhaps also because it is a study in 
contrasts, although this is not primarily the object of the author. 
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The idea of continuity brings the book through the different stages 
of development of the spiritual ideal showing what is common 
to the different phases; for instance, the note of complaint which 
sometimes appears in the prayers of the saints is noticed from time 
to time as a characteristic of prayer irrespective of time and 
character. 

The book is really a series of essays. It is very much a book of 
the personal thought of the author. And at times the general reader 
will find himself plunged into matters of some depth. But it would be 
worth anyone’s while to read the book even as far as the end of 
the chapter on the “Canticle”, for here one gets some idea of the 
strength of holiness even in the times before Christ—a useful 
antidote to some of the spiritual softness of later times. 

One would have wished that Hilda Graef had discussed modern 
spiritual movements with an eye upon their effect and usefulness 
in the modern world. She is prepared to accept what is there, to 
explain it and to leave it alone. In such a book this is to be expected, 
and if the work were to do nothing else it would serve a most useful 
purpose in pointing out once again that sanctity of whatever kind 
is built upon the foundation of different personalities and characters, 
and is influenced by environments and many other factors. 

This book will be read with profit by all who are interested in the 
heroic story of man’s fight for sanctity; also by those who appreciate 
a spiritual book which combines intelligence, understanding and a 
happy gift of lively expression. Well produced and indexed, this is a 
book well worth having. 

DESMOND WILSON 
St. Malachy’s, Belfast 


My Father’s Business. A Priest in France. By Abbé Michonneau. 
Translated by Edmund Gilpin. Nelson, Edinburgh-London; 
Herder, Freiburg. Pp. 155. 18/-. 

ABBE MICHONNEAU’S name has been known to a wide public since 

he published his Revolution in a City Parish. His subject now is the 

parish priest himself and although, as he admits in his preface, he 
goes over much the same ground he feels that no author can ever 
have said the last word about a subject which involves his whole life. 

This book appeared in the original French in 1954 under the title 
of Le Curé and readers will at once begin to wonder whether the 
author has anything new or specially interesting to say about the 

French scene and the priest’s place in it. He has not; but naturally 

he writes against the religious background of modern France. This 

indeed is the only justification for the sub-title. 
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The quality and depth of the writing vary from the sublime to the 
simple and the reason is that Father Michonneau addresses himself 
to an audience as diverse as priests and indifferent unbelievers. His 
purpose is to present the priest in the day-to-day life of a modern 
parish and to assess the work he has to do. The style is matter-of- 
fact, simple and direct; the subject is always down-to-earth, a human 
being like any other, a Christian who has received the sacrament 
of Holy Orders. It is perhaps this quality of the book which will 
appeal to many readers and help them to see their priest as indeed 
he is, an extraordinary mixture of clay and the Power of God. 

L. O HALLADAIN 
St. Columban’s, Navan 


OURSLADY. 


Our Lady the Virgin. By Federico Suarez. Tianslated from the 
Spanish by Hugh and Lucia Cox. Scepter Books, Dublin. Pp. 
275. 16/-. 

THIS is a book of meditations on the life and mysteries of Our 

Blessed Lady. It is neither a mariological treatise nor a devotional 

book, though it has elements of both. Neither is it a book of formal 

meditations—the approach is that of the essayist rather than the 
writer of meditation books. 

Father Suarez keeps rigorously to the texts of Scripture and the 
teaching of the Church, using here and there some of the best 
insights of other writers on the Virgin. His analysis of the texts and 
situations shows an unusual combination of plainness and pro- 
fundity. He seems to be unconscious of the larger horizons opened 
up by some modern French and German writers in the interpretation 
of the Gospel texts—I am thinking of writers such as Braun and 
Laurentin. He keeps to what might be called the obvious literal 
sense. But within these limits he is profound and satisfying, and for 
some the book will seem the better founded for the fact that he keeps 
within these limits. 

Running through the whole book is a deep sense of the human 
ordinariness of Mary’s life, that she suffered, hoped, wondered, 
was tried in her faith (p. 258) as is the case with other women. 
“Contrary to the general impression we have, Our Lady did not 
find everything done for her on her way to God; much effort was 
demanded of her and she had to undergo many tests which no other 
human being—except her Son—could have endured. Much had been 
given her and much indeed was demanded of her. She was not an 
automaton but a woman, and she had to make a constant effort 
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to be always ready for whatever was to come; she might be surprised 
but never for a moment did she hesitate or doubt that it was all for 
the best, that it was God’s plan for her; always accepting as most 
logical what human considerations would call madness, always 
keeping her serenity, every moment doing what God wanted her to 
do™(p; 172), 

One of the things I find most attractive in the book is the emphasis 
on the difficulties which Our Lady had to face in the working out 
of her unique vocation. It was only gradually that she understood 
the shape of it as events unfolded themselves, leaving her always 
with the task of pondering, wondering, straining towards fuller 
discernment, yet always serene in her mighty faith.... 

Meditation on the mysteries of Mary’s life becomes for Father 
Suarez meditation on the basic virtues and the points of decision 
in every human life: humility, obedience, suffering, vocation, 
marriage. The discussion sometimes loses contact with the subject 
of the book, but even when it does it has sufficient depth and colour 
to make the inconsequence pardonable. In nearly everything he 
writes Father Suarez has that elusive quality which, for lack of a 
more elegant name, may be called the power to communicate 
intellectual excitement. I think it is this quality which made the 
book a religious bestseller in Spain, for in other ways it has 
little that is original to offer. It is a remarkably ‘quotable’ book: 
one is constantly coming on statements such as this: ““He who is 
not capable of suffering is incapable of loving’. 

On page 195 there is a neat little parable taken from chess “‘to 
clarify the difference between natural and supernatural outlook”. 

A solid, readable book. Definitely recommended. 

NokEL-DERMOT O’DONOGHUE, O.D.C. 
Gayfield, Dublin 


BIOGRAPHY 


Love among the Saints. The letters of Blessed Jordan of Saxony 
to Blessed Diana of Andald. Translated by Kathleen Pond. 
Bloomsbury Publishing Co. Ltd., London, 1958. vii-139. 12/6. 

BLESSED Jordan, St. Dominic’s first successor, has left us a number of | 

of writings the most important of which are a short chronicle | 

relating to the first years of the Order, and a collection of some 50 _ 
letters. For the most part these letters are nothing more than his 
private correspondence and are addressed either to Blessed Diana 
of Andalo or to her companions in the convent of St. Agnes at 
Bologna. This convent of Dominican Sisters had been founded 
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with the assistance and under the patronage of Jordan, and in 
spite of severe episcopal and paternal opposition, by Diana and her 
companions in 1223. Diana had already been known to and esteemed 
by St. Dominic himself. With St. Dominic’s consent she pledged 
herself to enter religion as soon as the occasion should present 
itself ; later she, together with her companions, probably with the 
advice of Jordan, decided to found a convent similar to that of 
Prouille in Languedoc—a convent of dedicated souls who, by their 
penances and prayers would efficaciously assist the Friars in their 
arduous apostolate. We know how highly St. Dominic praised such 
spiritual aid in his labours; Jordan his successor was also con- 
vinced of its great apostolic value. Jordan then had a deep personal 
interest in the Convent of St. Agnes. And the Community there 
followed with interest and solicitude the progress of Jordan’s 
ministry and that of his confréres. It is really touching to see in the 
letters of BI. Jordan to Diana and her companions the expression 
of this mutual interest and solicitude: something very human and 
for all that deeply spiritual and wholly supernatural. It is precisely 
this aspect of the letters of Bl. Jordan that has caught the attention 
and aroused the interest of so many modern readers. In fact, 
however, this aspect is of very secondary importance. The real 
importance of these letters lies in the fact that they are a kind of 
on-the-spot report not only of the affairs of the newly founded Order 
of Friars Preachers, but also on ecclesiastical and spiritual matters 
generally all over Europe at the time (1223—1237) ; on the intel- 
lectual life at the Universities of the day. And for that reason these 
very letters have been used by scholars (for instance, Gustav 
Schniirer) as sources of authentic information. 

Kathleen Pond has given us quite a good and readable trans- 
lation of the bulk of Jordan’s lettres, retaining admirably the spirit 
and indeed the delicacy of the originals. In that lies the real value 
of this book. Beyond that, however, it leaves much to be desired. 
By a most unfortunate choice of title and a completely false 
emphasis in the introduction (emphasized all the more by a dust- 
cover that is, at least to this reviewer’s mind, quite out of place and 
lacking in taste) the most important aspect of the letters is missed 
or overlooked altogether, namely, their character as_ historical 
documents. In fairness, however, to the translator it must be said 
neither in her general introduction nor in the introductory notes to 
each letter does she emphasise the sensational. Rather by omission 
than commission does she err. In 1951 Prof. A. Walz, O.P., of the 
Angelicum, Rome, brought out a critical edition of Bl. Jordan’s 
letters. He published 56 in all, whereas the present translation gives 
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us only 50. In Prof. Walz’s edition the results of recent important 
historical and literary research as to the date and origin of the 
various letters are used to the full. It is difficult to understand why 
this edition was not used in the work of translation and annotation. 
The notes on the date and origin of each letter, based on the work 
of M. Aron, 1925, whilst they could be of the greatest interest, lose 
much of their value through this rather serious omission. 


CORNELIUS WILLIAMS, O.P. 
Fribourg University, Switzerland. 


The Spirit is Mercy. The Sisters of Mercy in the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, 1958-1959. By Mary Ellen Evans. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland. Pp. 346. $4.75. 


IN 1857, wealthy, globe-trotting Mrs. Peters, a convert to the Catholic 
Faith, arrived in Kinsale to persuade the Sisters of Mercy to make a 
foundation in her home town of Cincinnati. Miss Evans tells in 
great detail and racy language the story of the fortunes and develop- 
ment of the foundation made by the small group of Irish Sisters in 
1858. Most of it is of interest mainly to the Cincinnati Sisters, for 
any such history is necessarily of the ups and downs of community 
life, house moving, raising funds for building, but the story includes 
vivid incidents when the Sisters were called on to nurse the wounded 
in the American Civil War and the Spanish-American War, as well 
as the victims of the cholera epidemic in 1866 and the post World 
War I Spanish "flu. The book gives one a good idea how from 
tiny beginnings, the Sisters of Mercy have built up a first-class 
apostolate of schools and hospitals in the Cincinnati archdiocese. 
Irish Dominican readers will be startled by a misprint, province 
for priory, on p. 111, making Father Tom Burke the founder of the 
“Trish province of Tallaght, near Dublin’. And, of course, Father 
Tom was not the personal founder of the Tallaght priory either, 
only a member of its first community and a powerful moulder of its 
spirit and tradition. 


D. D. C. PocuIN MouLpD 
Aherla, Co. Cork 


Seal Upon My Heart. By George L. Kane. Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Dublin. Pp. 174. 13/6. 


THOUGH I am an American and a nun, after six years in Italy and 
much discussion about Catholicism at home and abroad, I am 
almost able to look at work like this objectively. In this compilation 
nineteen Sisters from the United States and Canada tell the stories 
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of their religious vocation. At first glance I am tempted to say, 
“Those amazing Americans! ’ 

But though these stories make impressive reading, I felt a vague 
disturbing sense of weakness—and of sameness, and of sameness in 
the weakness or weakness in the sameness, I know not which. The 
reader gets the impression that these vocations are remarkably 
and Americanly mass-produced. They would all fit nicely in the 
movies. But where is the sense of the Mystery which alone gives 
meaning to our vocation: the Church, the Bride of Christ? “‘Blessed 
are they that are called to the marriage supper of the Lamb” 
(Apocalypse). 

This image of the Bride is beautifully treated by Father J. M. 
Perrin, O.P. in his book, The Church in My Life (Blackfriars, 1959). 
It “pushes ajar the door to a deep mystery’’, he says. Again in the 
Apocalypse an angel offers St. John contemplation of the mystery: 
“Come and I will show thee the bride, the wife of the Lamb’. 
Father Perrin continues: “In the background of this nuptial union 
is always sketched the creation of Eve, drawn from the rib of the 
sleeping Adam.... The fathers of the Church liked to depict the 
Church gushing from the Heart pierced by the lance, while Christ 
slept the sleep of death: ‘One of the soldiers with a spear opened his 
side: and immediately there came out blood and water’. The water 
symbolises baptism, and the blood the Eucharist, the sacraments 
that constitute the Church, and by means of which she gives birth 
to her children’. These images pile up almost in confusion, but 
this is in reality a richness of mystery the depths of which we have 
not begun to plumb. “Confronted with such a reality lit up by 
God’s wondrous light, our life ought to be completely illuminated 
and renewed. We should cry out in joy and wonder, in burning 
praise” (Perrin). 

Joy such as this there is none here. As yet there is not much of it 
a.tywhere, but one should expect it in the lives of religious. Let us 
hope that in another ten years accounts like these could not appear 
without a pervading sense of the mystery of the Church and a 
clearer expression of the reality to which these Sisters joyfully 
dedicated their lives. 

SISTER M. MATTHIAS, O.P. 
Villa Schifanoia, Florence 


Louise de Marillac. A Portrait by J. Calvet. Translated by G. F. 
Pullen. Geoffrey Chapman, London. Pp. 205. 18/-. 

Str. LOUISE DE MARILLAC was co-founder, with St. Vincent de Paul, 

of the Sisters of Charity. Monsignor Calvet’s study traces her 
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story from her illegitimate birth and youth, her marriage, widowhood, 
to her close friendship with St. Vincent de Paul and the foundation 
of the Daughters of Charity, as they were first called. But this is 
more than a history of events, it also attempts to show how these 
events moulded the character and built up the holiness of Louise. 
She had a number of psychological difficulties to overcome as a 
result of her origins and upbringing. Well educated, well read, 
both in general and in the bible and the liturgy, Louise yet retained 
an addiction to a variety of pious prayers and customs from which 
St. Vincent de Paul was never able entirely to wean her. Her life’s 
work was with the poor and destitute, yet she could and did converse 
with high-born women of intellect and fashion, and indeed was their 
spiritual director. Monsignor Calvet shows how Louise’s thought 
and prayer always tended toward the Trinity and especially to the 
Holy Spirit, he describes her as a mystic of the Holy Spirit, coining 
the word ‘“‘pneumatocentric” for her spirituality. A most unusual 
feature of her outlook is her use of Our Lord’s words that it was 
expedient that he left the disciples, otherwise the Paraclete would 
not come. For Louise this was to be applied personally: one must 
give up every attachment to anything that is not Jesus Christ “and 
even from the tenderness of his presence”, so that our soul is 
empty of any obstacle to the incoming of the Holy Spirit. 

The translation reads easily, except on a few occasions when it 
follows the original French too literally for the English idiom. 


D. D. C. Pocuin MovuLp 
Aherla, Co. Cork 


We Have a Pope. By Mgr. Albert Giovannetti. Geoffrey Chap- 
man, London. Pp. 192. 10/6. 


To Brighter Worlds: Life of Brother Finbar, F.S.C. By 
Brother Columban M. Cluderay, F.S.C. Clonmore & Reynolds 
Ltd., Dublin. Pp. 124. 8/6. 


Catherine O’Neill: Mother Thérése Emmanuel. By A. J. 
Kelly. Clonmore & Reynolds Ltd., Dublin. Pp. 184. 10/-. 

A Pope, a teaching brother and a nun are the subjects respecti- 
vely of these three “* pocket-size ”’ biographies, good examples of 
a type of literature which has been gaining an increasing popularity 
among Catholic readers in recent years. 

The portrait of Pope John XXIII which Monsignor Albert 
Giovannetti has prepared in the short time since the opening of the 
new Pope’s reign comes to us in translation from the original 
Italian and suffers from most of the defects that one would expect 
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to find in a work of this kind accomplished under the circumstances. 
It has too obviously been constructed from documentary sources 
unrelieved with the leaven of human warmth and anecdotage which 
takes some time to grow around the figure of one thrust into sudden 
greatness as was the Pope on his election last October. Later on 
when he will have shown more of his qualities of heart and mind 
and when the stories of his past have come into popular currency 
it is certain that someone will produce the book that Monsignor 
Giovannetti has tried to give us. As an interim attempt to satisfy 
the desire of the faithful for knowledge about the career and 
personality of their new Pontiff this book can be warmly recom- 
mended but I cannot see it enjoying any lasting place among the 
biographies of Pope John. 


The story of Brother Finbar O’Moore of the De La Salle Con- 
gregation will have a special interest for those concerned with the 
education of youth, particularly with that of delinquents, which 
was his special field. It is a good thing that publishers find it 
economically feasible to produce small biographical works of this 
kind with their necessarily limited appeal, since a great deal of 
solid, though unspectacular Catholic history with its attendant 
edification would never otherwise have a chance of becoming 
known outside the archives of the religious institutions immediately 
concerned. This modest biography is well written and admirably 
serves the end which its author had in mind in its production. 


The unpretentious appearance of the last book might easily 
deceive one as to its importance, for here we have the life-story 
of a remarkable Irishwoman of the last century who was called 
under the most unusual circumstances to be co-foundress of a 
French Congregation of Teaching Sisters and a mystic as well. One 
may be forgiven sometimes for being bewildered at the seemingly 
endless multiplication of religious congregations in the Church, but 
on investigation one finds an explanation for the erection of each 
such institute. This is certainly true in the case of Catherine O’Neill 
and the Sisters of the Assumption. Mother Thérése Emmanuel is 
worthy of distinction, too, in that she left behind her an account of 
her mystical experiences, extracts from which are among the most 
absorbing passages in the book. It is a pity that it has not been 
found possible to keep the price of this volume lower. 


GERARD K. Brapby. 
Donnybrook, Dublin. 
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In Remembrance of Me (by Monsignor A. G. Mortimort, 217 pages) and 
Our Mass Explained (by Monsignor Chevrot, 241 pages) were both favourably 
reviewed in DocrrINE AND Lire when they appeared in the English edition. 
They have since been published in America, by the Liturgical Press, St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota at $3.25 and $3.75 respectively. 

Burns and Oates, London, have published a new and handsome edition of 
Father Michael Day’s translation of St. Francis de Sales Introduction to the 
Devout Life, 261 pages, 8/6. 


Christian Humanism, by Father Louis Bouyer (Geoffrey Chapman, London, 
110 pages, 10/6) is a timely essay. It attempts to show that Christianity, far 
from impoverishing the world on the pretext of leading man to holiness, exalts 
it by its assertion that everything, by its very existence, pays homage to the 
Creator. (G.B.) 


Neighbourliness, by Most Rev. W. J. Philbin, Bishop of Clonfert (Gill and 
Son, Dublin, 24 pages, 6d) is an admirable exposition of this virtue, which he 
shows to be the effect of Christian fraternal charity. (A.H.) 


Storm Out of Cornwall, by S. M.C., Sands, London, 221 pages, 15/--is an 
historical novel based on the 1549 rising of the simple folk of Devon and 
Cornwall against the attempt to impose the English Prayer Book on them. (M.E. 


Mary Our Mother, by Rev. J. A. Shields (Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin, 
71 pages, 5/-) is a series of meditations on the life of Our Lady. Another 
meditative book comes from Burns and Oates, London; it is The Mind and 
Maxims of Mary Ward, 64 pages, 2/-. 

Most recent additions to Longmans Men and Wisdom series are Moses and the 
Vocation of the Jewish People, by Andre Neher, translated by Irene 
Marinoff (191 pages, 92 illustrations) and George Fox and the Quakers, by 
Henry Van Etten, translated and revised by E. Kelvin Osborn (191 pages, 106 
illustrations). Both cost 6/- in paper covers and 10/6 hardbound. 


Kalain an Scannain (F.A.S., Dublin, 74 pages, 3/-) contains an Irish version of 
Vigilanti Cura (Pius XI) by An tAthair Raghnall Mac Siubhlaigh, C.S.Sp., and 
An Scannan Idealach, which is made up of two separate addresses by Pius XII 
on the cinema (in July and October, 1955) translated by Tomas O Floinn. 


A New Way of Living, by David Walker (The Grail, Waxwell Farm House, 
Pinner, Middlesex, 24 pages, 2/6) is a very well-produced illustrated brochure 
describing the objectives and methods of the Grail, which is a secular institute. 

The C.T.S.I. have published the Worship translation of the Instruction on 
Sacred Music and Liturgy, 40 pages, 6d. 


The Parish Mass Book (compiled by a group of priest-members of the Society 
of St. Gregory, Challoner Publications, London, 34 pages, 1/6) is a very useful 
little book, intended for use in dialogue or sung Mass. The Kyrie, Gloria, Creed, 
Sanctus-Benedictus, Agnus Dei are printed, first in English, then in Latin without 
notation (in heavy type and with pasuses marked), lastly in Latin and with the 
staff-notation added. Alternative chants are added at the end, but it might have 
been indicated that the ‘“‘alternative chants’? are the ones which the recent 
Instruction on liturgy recommended everyone to learn. The other parts which 
the people recite are printed in Latin (in heavy type and with pauses marked). 
The Canon of the Mass is not printed in full, but each prayer is briefly and 
adequately paraphrased. 
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Paul, Julian of Norwich: the Teaching of a Fourteenth Century English 
Mystic (Aug., 102). Montague, Gerard, Problems in the Liturgy (Apr., 44). 
More Than Many Sparrows, Leo Trese (Apr., 40). Moses and the Vocation 
of the Jewish People, André Neher (Dec., 310). My Father’s Business, 
Abbé Michonneau (Dec., 312). 
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Neher, André, Moses and the Vocation of the Jewish People (Dec., 310). Newman, 
Jeremiah, What Is Catholic Action? (Apr., 48). 


O’Donoghue, O.P., Raymond, Faith, Fact and Freedom (Oct., 156). O’Meara, 
John and Odile de Montfort, Ordeal at Lourdes: The New Discoveries 
(Aug., 104). Ordeal at Lourdes: The New Discoveries, Odile de Montfort 
and John O’Meara (Aug., 104). Our Lady in the Gospels, Joseph Patsch 
(Feb., 44). Our Lady in the Liturgy, Dom E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B. (Aug., 106). 
Our Lady Queen of the Religious Life, Louis Colin, C.SS.R. (Feb., 46). 
Our Lady the Virgin, Federico Suarez (Dec., 313). 


Papacy, The, Wladimir d’Ormesson (June, 109). Paradise Tree, The, Gerard 
Vann, O.P. (Oct., 157). Partition Today: a Northern Viewpoint, Norman 
Gibson (Apr., 50). Patsch, Joseph, Our Lady in the Gospels (Feb., 44). 

fo Pepler, O.P., Conrad, The English Religious Heritage (Feb., 51). Perinelle, 

O.P., J., God’s Highways: The Religious Life and Secular Institutes (Feb., 47). 

Perrin, O.P., J. M., The Church In My Life. The Fundamentals of Catholic 

Action (Oct., 161). Portrait of a Parish Priest: St. John Vianney, the Curé 

of Ars, Lancelot C. Sheppard (Aug., 105). Practice of the Rule, The, Louis 

Colin, C.SS.R. (Feb., 48). Premm, Mathias, The Year Made Holy (Dec., 

000). Prophecy Fulfilled, René Aigrain and Omer Englebert (June, 108). 

Problems in the Liturgy, Gerard Montague (Apr., 44). 


Quinlan, Michael, Guide for Living: Selected Addresses and Letters of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII (Apr., 40). 


Raymond, O.C.S.0O., Father, You (Oct., 154). 


Sabater, J., Teologia del Apostolado de los Seglares y Religiosos Laicos (Oct., 162), 
Saints and Ourselves, Philip Caraman, S.J. (Oct., 164). Seal Upon my 
Heart, George L. Kane, Dec., (316). Secular Institutes and the State of 
Perfection, Salvador Canals (Oct., 163). Sheppard, Lancelot C., Portrait of a 
Parish Priest: St. John Vianney, the Curé of Ars (Aug., 105). Signposts to 
Perfection, Johann Tauler, O.P. (Oct., 155). Simon Peter, Georges Chevrot 
(Oct., 164). Smyth, Bernard T., . . . But Not Conquered (Feb., 52). Songs 
to Our Lady of Silence (Feb., 46). Spirit Is Mercy, The, Mary Ellen Evans 
(Dec., 316). Steinmann, Jean, St. Jokn the Baptist and the Jewish Tradition 
(Dec., 310). Suarez, Federico, Our Lady the Virgin (Dec., 313). 


Tauler, Johann, Signposts to Perfection (Oct., 155). Teachings of Pope Pius XII, 
The, Michael Chinigo (Apr., 40). Teaching Liturgy in Schools, Mother 
Emmanuel Athill, M.A. (Apr., 44). Tertullian: On Penitence and on Purity, 
William P. Le Saint, S.J. (Oct., 153). Teologia del Apostolado de los Seglares 
y Religiosos Laicos, J. Sabater (Oct., 162). Thoughts In Solitude, Thomas 
Merton (Feb., 50).,To Brighter Worlds: Life of Brother Finbar, F.S.C., 
Columban M. Cluderay, F.S.C. (Dec., 318). Trese, Leo, More Than 
Many Sparrows (Apr., 40). Two-Edged Sword, The: an Interpretation of 
the Old Testament, John L. McKenzie, S.J. (Oct., 152). 


Valentine, O.P., Ferdinand, All for the King’s Delight (Feb., 47). Van de Ven, 
W. L., and B. H. Hof, God’s Glory: Instructions in the Liturgy, Vol. IV 
(Apr., 44); Vol. I (Oct., 156). Van Noort, Monsignor G., Christ’s Church 
(Feb., 43). Vann, O.P., Gerard, The Paradise Tree (Oct., 157). Van Zeller, 
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O.S.B., Hubert, Approach to Prayer (Feb., 49). Vincent de Paul, St., M. V. 
Woodgate (Apr., 53). 


We Are Now Catholics, Karl Hardt, S.J. (Aug., 104). !¥e Have a Pope, Albert 
Giovannetti (Dec., 318). Weber, Gerard and James Kilgallon, Christ In Us 
(Oct., 156). Weigel, Gustave, The Ecumenical Movement: a Catholic 
Approach (Feb., 53). What Is Catholic Action ?, Jeremiah Newman (Apr., 48). 
What Is Faith?, Eugene Joly (June, 109). Woodgate, M. V., St. Vincent 
de Paul (Apr., 53). 


Year Made Holy, The, Matthias Premm (Dec., 309). You, Father Raymond, 
O.C.S.O. (Oct., 154). Year with the Liturgy, a Jacques Leclercq (Dec., 309). 


Zilbourg, Gregory, Freud and Religion (Apr., 46). 


LEINSTER LEADER, LTD., NAAS. 
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